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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital and Accumulated Assets, 


526,740,105 70. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 


45 William Street, N. Y, 


ASSETS OF NEW YORK. BRANCH: 


Real Estate___.-_....______ $442,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 














1,237,400 00 
United States 6-20 Bonds.... 707,618 75 
10-40 . 212,056: 25 
Funded Debt. 113,750 00 
Currency 6 per 


429,331 25 
United States Bonds 6 per 
Cent.—1881 106,312 50 


133,339 30 


Premiums in course of Col- 
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70,023 32 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Geld 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
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LONDON, England. 
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Parp-up CapPitaL_..--.. £600,000 0 6 
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ateuch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
istent with amutuai advantage. 
lheinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simult Remi Credite 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and ewery de- 
ee of general Banking Business 
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Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
‘orner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


ts8Un 
SIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


VRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


AaCOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCA, NATH’'L W. T, HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 








Duaunors. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES — as EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
changeon PARIS. f 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission, Interest on deposits. 

Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 

SHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
OONTINENTAL EUROPE. 











BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 




























THEY ALSO I88SUE COMMEROIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATW AND 
(RELAND. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
raphic transfers of money on Euroge and 
Gallfornia. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREBT, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securtties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


«Dividends and Coupons Collected, £8 


Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS. 


MORTGAGE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


Will buy a FIRST MORLGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrarat Exausrti0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
4th Series Drawing - - - - April 5th, 1275, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for ‘nterest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. ¥., 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. | 

Mrs Lovise Cuanpirr Movtton, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicuoxas : 

**Sr. Nicos seems to ime, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by | 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s *‘ Lirrte Women’ | 
was the most popular book since ‘ Unciz Tom's | 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the * E1car | 








| 
\ 


Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little | r 


Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. | 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I | 
like him so much ia January, that I om deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after ull, the ‘Ercar Cousins’ and the 
‘Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoias 

ind makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silence.” 

A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 

jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frostispizce, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sie Epwin Linpszen’s paintings ; and ‘The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bamxen—set to 
music by Georce J, Huss; a Valentine Story 
by Susan Cooxipae ; an Article on the Mant- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to make 
them — besides the usual charming variet “ its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, tound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor, Onx, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scarsyer’s Monta- 


LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. J’ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sule and Subs iptions received by all 
Booxse..ess and Postmaster . 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 654 Broadway, N.Y. 





WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the best mude ; The touch etastec, and a fine 
singtg tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerlo ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or KEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

PRICES FXTKREMELY LOW (or CASH dur- 
ing THIS MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS re- 
ceived; on PIANOS. $10 to 820; ORGANS, 85 to 810; 
SECOND-HAND I struments, $3 to 85, MonTHLY after 
First Deposit. AG@~ \IS WANTED. A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT to Teache:s, Ministers, Churehes, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL, INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed. 

URAULK WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 





ECHOES FROM ZION. 


THINGS NEW acd OLD in SACRED SONG. Edited 
by W. F. SHE WEN. For PRAYER, PRAISE and 
REVIVAL METINGS, comprising the LEADING FA- 
VORITE SONGS, with many CHOICE NEW ONES. 
The most Desirable Collection of DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 
and MUSIC ever issued. 1t contains 128 handsome pages. 
Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., 3 per 
hnodred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hundred. 
Mailed at retai! prices. Publishers, 
MVURACK WAT- R* & SOV, 
48! Broadway, ‘ew York. ‘| ox 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE ani GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. B 
W. ©. SHERWIN ond S.J. VAIL. 160 Pages. 





Splendia Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior | 


Binding. * KICK, in Boards, 35¢.; $3 6O per 
Dozea ; $30 per 100. Mailed at retail price. Pub- 
isher, HURACE WATERS & SO 
Broadway, New York. #. 0. Bo 





_1QUVEN's > 
cut 


~ 
x 3567. 
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ABERDEEN | 


Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on beard 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Pricos free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





EDUCATION. 
CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET, 

On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 











Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

and PAKIS Fasurons. 
Letters to be addressed 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 




















Schools. Independent be > for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 


New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 

Lessons resumed on Sevtember 14th, 
THE BIBLE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 
A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 


Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ypu exactly fitted to the Bald 
| spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dy: 
Harmless, reliatie, instant No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 

| leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 
| and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





| 
| 
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_. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 
Oii 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, be*uti; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, 


x i Whisk 
Moustachios without game, them. Sold at 


ers, or 

the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








THE REMINGTON. MORKs 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


“i 2] 
The “Medal for Progress, 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
The Hicuest Orper or ‘‘ MepAL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXPosirtIoN. 
No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
ize. 
A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.—A New Invention THoaovGu ty Txstep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 


2.—Makes a perfect Lock sritcu, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licut, Smoorm, Nomeiess and Karip—‘<s 
| ombination of qualities, 
4.—DvrasLe— uns for Years without Repairs, 
| &.— Will do all varieties of Work and Faacy Stitching x 
| a superior manner. 





| 6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length o1 

stitch may be altered while running, and machine can bk 
breaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 





| stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 


or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomaiic Drop Feed, whict 
| nsures uniform length of stitch at any spéed. Has our ne» 
| Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 

bar and prevents injury to thread. 
| 8.—Constaecrion most careful and Fintened, It 4 
| manufactured by the mos skillful and experience { mechaw 
j tes at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION 
|N. Y. New York Office NO & MADISON SQUAR} 
' Kuare’s Cvumes 











fiood 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS 
MATTINGS, &c., v 


112 FULTON STREET 





_ MISFIT CARPETS. 
Sccond-Hand and Misfit 


, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS 
ERY CHEapP, at the old place, : 


NEW YORK. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
cE Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. a3 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
BY 
J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 91,75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 


« Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.! not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"— Nation, New York. 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘*He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’ 
-Galary Magazine, New York. 


“Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
the front rank } FRA. writers A fiction.” —Saturday 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 
THE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 


- $100 
1 00 





MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


140 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER 14th, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-k , French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taughti » Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate Departments. 
G2 Circulars at Bookst 


, and at the Institute. 








YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo- N.Y, 


Tis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon. 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Wusic, Foreign Lanauages anp Drawing For» 
CHABGES 
Por further information apply to the Moruer Supzniog 
Convent of Mercy, Gueensusn, 
RENSSELAER COUN IY, N. Y. 





Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA: N. Y- , 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 








Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The couzae of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
sughly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
‘Symnasium &e. 

Will re-oven on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74, 
J, HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N, ¥, 





100 
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LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


RECENT NOVELS. 


Uught we to Visit Her, 
The Ordeal for \ ives, 
Archie Lovell, 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - 
Susan Fielding, 
Philip Earnsclifte, 
A Vagabond Heroine, 
Miss Forrester, 





8 


3388388 


100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
cf the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





‘‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875°® 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.””— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
«eaphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


cure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be hid with either “Harpers Week. or 
“Harper's Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for Seven Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
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[From Kinaleye? Magazine.) 


Two Friends. 


By 8S. WapprncTon. 


Friend, let me speak to thee: 
Wealthy art thou ! 
Men through their poverty, 
Through want ‘and misery, 
Have sinned and sorrowed 
Often ere now. 


Friend, let me speak to thee: 
Poorer art thou ! 
From opportunity 
From wealth and luxury, 
Men oft have borrowed 
Sorrow ere now. 


Friends, will ye tell to me, 
Both of you now, 
Despite your disparity, 
From each other's charity 
How oft have ye borrowed 
Comfort ere now. 





THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
BOOK IV.—EDWARD THE FOURTH 


.~ At least, thou shalt perish before her !” cried Ed- 
ward. 

And raising himself with great difficulty, he called 
out, “ Without there! Ho!” 

The effort was too much, and he fell back on the 
pillows. 





CHAFTER IX. 
THE KING’S LAST GIFTS TO JANE. 


In answer to the King’s summons, Doctor Lewis, 
accompanied by half a dozen pages, rushed into the 
room. 

“ What would your Majesty ?” cried the physician. 

“ Seize on that friar!” said Edward. “ Deliver him 
to the guard.” 

“No friar is here, my liege,” replied the physician, 
thinking the King was delirious. 

“Can he have vanished 2” cried Edward, gazing 
round, and unable to discern his tormentor. 

“No one has entered the room, my liege, or gone 
forth—of that I am certain,” said the physician. “I 
have been in the ante-chamber through-out the night.” 

“ Tt. must have been the fiend in person,” said Ed- 
ward, 

“Doubtless, your Majesty has been troubled by a 
dream,” said the physician, confirmed in his notion 
that the King was lighted-headed. 

“Tt may be so,” said Edward. “Ha! here is the 
proof that 1t was real;” pointing to Jane, who had 
been partly concealed by the hangings of the bed. 
“ Get restoratives quickly.” 

“T have all that is needful with me, sire,” replied 
Dr. Lewis. 

And kneeling down beside Jane, he raised her head, 
and allowing her to breathe at asmelling-bottle which 
he produced, she quickly regained consciousness. He 
then assisted her to a seat. 

‘Clear the room,” said Edward, in a low voice, to 
Doctor Lewis. “I have something to say to you.” 

And at a sign from the physician, all the pages 
went forth. ; 

“Shall I go likewise, sire ?” said Jane. 

“No,” replied Edward. “Stay with me a little 
longer.” 

It was a dread moment. 

The physician’s hand was upon the King’s pulse. 


” 





other night.” 


uttered forbade all hope. 

Unable to repress her anguish, Jane buried her 
face in her hands, and wept aleud. 

“ Leave me for a few minutes,” said Edward to the 
physician. 

“Constrain yourself, I pray you, sire, or you will 
abridge the little time left you,” said Doctor Lewis. 

“ Jane!” said the King, as soon as they were alone. 
She arose instantly, and stood by his side. 

Taking her hand, and gazing at her with inexpress- 
ible tenderness, Edward said,— 

“We must now part foreyer, sweetheart.” 

“Our separation will not be long, sire,” she replied, 
“T shall soon follow you.” 

“No, sweetheart,” he said; “you must live. 
evnstant to my memory—that is all I ask.” 

“T cannot live without your Majesty,” she cried, 
despairingly. 

“You have never yet disobeyed me, Jane,” he said; 
“and I am well assured you will not disobey my last in- 
junction. Indulge not in unavailing sorrow, but think 
of the happy hours we have spent together, and of the 
love I have ever borne you. Methinks I have amply 
provided for you; but if you desire aught more, it 
shall be yours.” 

“You have already done much for me, sire,” she 
cried. 

“Tis well. I signed that order on the Treasury to- 
day,” pursued Edward. “ Fail not to present it early 
in the morn to the Marquis of Dorset, and obtain the 
money. After my death, some difficulties may be 
raised. How is this? You look embarrassea !” 

“ Sire,” she replied, “I must not conceal from you 
that the warrant you gave me is lost.” 

“ Lost !” exclaimed the King. “ Impossible !” 
“Your Majesty may remember that i attended you 
to the door,” said Jane. ‘“ When I came back, the 
warrant was gone, and I have not been able to find it 
since. But do not let the matter disturb you. I shail 
not require the money.” 

“Jane,” cried the King, with a troubled look, 
“strange misgivings cross me. My designs to benefit 
you seem unaccountably thwarted. I see not why the 
warraut should be stolen, save from a mischievous 
motive, since it is useless to any other than yourself. 
To-morrow, if I live so long, the Lord Treasurer shall 
pay you the money. Meantime, take these,” he add- 
ed, giving her a splendid chain set with diamonds,and 
some other ornaments lying on a small table near the 
bed. “Take them, I insist,” he added, forcing the 
articles upon her. 

Just then the physician entered the room. 

“ Never wert thou so unwelcome !” cried Edward. 
“ Yet, since you have come, bear witness that I have 
given these ornaments to Mistress Shore.” 

“ Bear witness, also, that I receive them most re- 
luctantly,” said Jane; “and only do so because I 
would not willingly distress his Majesty.” 

“J shall rot forget what I am told,” rejoined the 
physician. 

* “Now that the moment for separation has arrived,” 
cried Jane, “I feel I have left much unsaid that I 
ought to say to your Majesty. Grant me a few more 
minutes, I beseech you, good Master Physician.” 

“ Be brief, then, madame, I implore you,” said Doctor 
Lewis, removing to the further part of the room, so as 
to be out of hearing. 

“Tf it be possible, sire,” said Jane, addressing the 


Be 


and Stanley, it might prevent future troubles.”’ 
‘Jt shall be done,” rejoined Edwrrd, 


the others to become friends.” 
«I scarce have courage to make the next suggestion 
but I must not hesitate. Appoint the Queen Regent. 





His eye was upon the King’s countenance. 

Jane watched him with intense anxiety, but she 
could read nothing in his impressive features. 

At length the examination was over, and the King, 
who had remained perfectly calm, said to the phy- 
sician, — 

‘Let me know my fate.” 

“Sire,” replied the physician, gravely, “I ‘will not 
attempt to conceal from your Majesty that there is 
great danger. P 

“T understand,” said Edward, seeing that he hesi- 
tated to proceed. “ You can give me no hope ?” 


“1 would have your Majesty prepare for the worst,” 
said Doctor Lewis, somewhat evasively. 





During the pause that ensued, Jane vainly endeav- 


ored to stifle her sobs. 
The silence was broken by the King. 
In a firm voice he said,— 


“How many hours are left me? Fear not{to tell 


me the truth,” 


during Prince Edward’s minority, sire. 
wisely and well.” 

“I doubt it not,” rejoined the King. 
ter must be Lord Protector.” 

“No, sire!” said Jane. 
authority !” 

“ You hate him !” said the King. 


“But Glouces 


seeks to mount the throne. 
and she will be able to guard the Prince against hi 
perfidious uncle—not otherwise.” 

“Tt shall be so,” replied Edward. 





strength is fast failing me.” 


called to the physician, who flew to the couch. 
King quickly rallied. 


murmured. ‘ Farewell—farewell forever!” 








“Sire,” replied the physician, “ unless some change 
takes place—of which I despair—you will not see an- 


The tone in which this dread annowncement was 


King in a low, earnest voice, “ to effect a sincere recon- 
ciliation between Lord Riversand the Maryuis of Dorset, 
and the Duke of Buckiogham and the Lords Hastings 


“ Unluckily, 
Lord Rivers is at Ludlow Castle with the Prince of 
Wales, but the Queen will answer for him. I will force 


She will govern 


“Let Gloucester have no 


“T hate him because he is false to your Majesty, and 
Give the Queen full power, 


“Tf all this can 
be accomplished, I shall die in peace; but I feel my 


Fearing, from his words, that he was sinking, Jane| repose of his soul. 
But the! sions, and was sullied by many crimes, he had some 


“You must not remain with me longer, Jane,” he|and his evil deeds forgotten. 


She felt as if her heart would break; but, restraining|had been cruel and rapacious could not be denied, but 


herself by a powerful effort, che stooped down, kissed 
him, and quitted the room. ; 
How she regained her own apartments she knew not, 
for she seemed to be in a state of stupefaction. 
Seeing her condition, her female attendants induced 
her to lie down, and she soon fell into a profound slum- 
ber, from which she did not waken until mid-day. 
Her first inquiries were for the King, and she learnt 
the terrible truth from the looks of her attendants, who 
vainly strove to conceal it from her. 
CHAPTER X. 
HOW KING EDWARD’S BODY WAS EXPOSED TO PUBLIC 
VIEW ON THE DAY OF HIS DEATH, IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, 
On a high catafalque, conspicuously placed in the 
centre of the nave at Westminster Abbev, and covered 
with a black velvet pall, edged with silver, and em- 
broidered with the royal badges, the falcon and fet- 
terlock, the rose and sun, and the white hart, lay the 
lifeless body of the King, who had only breathed his 
last at an early hour on the same day. 
Bared to the waist, the nobly-proportioned frame of 
the deceased monarch looked as if sculptured in 
whitest marble, and was full of subdued dignity, ro- 
pose, grace and resignation, which gave to his features 
a peculiar charm. 
Over the lower part of the person was thrown an 
ample cover of cloth of silver, and the head rested 
upon a lorge pillow of black satin fringed with silver, 
Even in death, the majestic features of the King re- 
tained their proud expression and beautiful outline. 
Immense tapers of yellow wax, set in tall silver 
candlesticks, burnt at the corners of the catafalque. 
Youthful incense-bearers, swinging heavy censers, cen- 
tinually fumed the body. Dignitaries of the Abbey 
knelt around, and a solemn requiem was sung by the 
choir, while the deep tones of the organ ever and anou 
pealed along the vaulted roof. 
From pillar to pillar, along the aisles, and in the 
transept magnificent arras was streatched, so that a 
full view of the royal body cou'd only be obtained 
from certain points indicated by gentlemen ushers 
provided with white wands. 
Yeomen of the guard were likewise stationed at the 
entrance to the choir, ana et the various chapels, to 
prevent intrusion; but the deportment of the crowd 
was singularly quiet and decorous 
Around the catafalque a clear space was kept by 
halberdiers, stationed some two feet apart, so as not 
to obstrnct the view; the tallest and finest men being 
selected for the occasion. 
Within the circle thus formed, and which was 
strictly guarded by the halberdiers, who crossed their 
pikes when needful, several distinguished personages 
were gathered; the chief among them being Lord 
Hastings, the Grand Chamberlain, by whom the 
solemn ceremonial was conducted, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Lord Stanley, the Marquis of Dorset, 
Lord Gray and the Queen’s Chamberlain, Lord Dacre. 
Besides these, there were the Lord Mayor, the 
sheriffs, and aldermen, in their full robes, and several 
of the important citizens, who had banqueted recently 
with Edward in the adjacent palace. 
Another personage was likewise allowed a place 
within the c:rcle, although his parti-colored garments 
seemed ‘out of character with the scene. ‘This was 
Malbouche. ‘The jester, whose office was gone, wore 
a most rueful countenance, and perhaps no one among 
the assemblage more sincerely regretted his royal 
master than the poor knave. 
All the nobles just mentioned were members of the 
Council—the Marquis of Dorset and Lord Gray, the 
Queen’s sons by her first marriage, holding the chief 
places; and they had judged it expedient, in conse- 
quence of the suddenness of the King’s death, that the 
body should be exposed in the manner described— 
first, to convince the somewhat incredulous populace 
that his Majesty was actually dead; and secondly, 
that he had come fairly by his end. 
A like course had been pursued with regard to the 
unfortunate Henry VI. whose remains were exhibited 
in St. Paul’s; but in that case, the murdered King was 
»| placed in a coffin, and covered up, so that the face 
alone could be distinguished. No requiem was then 
sang, and no sympathizing spectator was permitted to 
approach the mangled corpse, from which, it was said, 
blood burst forth. 
On the present occasion every possible honor was 
paid to the departed monarch. Masses were performed 
and dirges sung. Every countenance bespoke sorrow, 
for those who entertained other feelings did not dare 
to manifest them. If not deeply mourned, Edward 
was sincerely regretted. Whatever may have been 
his faults, he had won the regard of his subjects, and 
his popularity was at its zenith when he was prema- 
turely cut off. Many a tearful glance was cast at his 
noble person. Many a prayer was breathed for the 
If he had been a slave to his pas- 
















































































redeeming qualities, and these were now remembered 
IIe was thought of as 


a brave warrior and a megnificent monarch, That he 
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he had only slain his enemies, and confiscated their|other. “ Possibly he may now reappear. Should he}... During the preparation for the latter part of the 
property—venial offences in the opinion of men who|not do so, we may conclude him dead. But if he stil! 


had lived during the sanguinary Wars of the Roses. 


The regrets felt for the loss of the King were|away in charities. At one time I envied Shore his good 


heightened by fears for the future,—great anxiety |fortune in gaining such a lovely wife, but I have since) time 


lemnity, the vast crowd collected within the nave 


lives he must be poor, for all his money was given| nd transepts was constrained to leave the Abbey. 


A strange and awful circumstance occurred at the 
Sir William Catesby had been appointed by the 


being felt in regard to the new Government. That the| esteemed myself the luckier man ; though had I been| Lord Chamberlain to superintend the removal of the 
Queen would attempt to rule in the name of her|in his place,I would not have taken her abandonment] royal corpse. The office was distasteful to him, but 
— son, the Prince of Wales, no one doubted;|of me so much to heart.” 


ut that she would long maintain sovereign sway 
seemed very questionable. 
Elizabeth had no party, except her own relatives, and 
certain new-made peers, who were detested by the 
old nobility and disliked by the people. 

While Edward lived, the Queen had been omnipo- 
tent, because he granted all her requests, and upheld 
her family. Deprived of his support, she had little 
authority. As we just intimated, her brother, the 
Earl of Rivers and her sons by her first marriage—-the 
Marquis of Dorset and Lord Gray—were prominent 
members of the Council; but Buckingham, Hastings, 
and Stanley, three most powerful nobles, were hostile 
to her, and it was certain she would have to contend 
with Gloucester, whose partisans were already at 
work, suggesting that she was uot lawfully married 
to the King, and that her sons, being illegitimate, 
could not succeed to the Crown. 

Such a prospect did not bode future tranquility. 

Another matter, likewise, occupied the crowd, and 
gave rise to much muttered discussion. The sudden- 
ness of the King’s death excited suspicion that he had 
been poisoned at the grand banquet given by him only 
two days previously; but by whom, or at whose insti- 
gation, the deadly potion was administered, none ven- 
tured to affirm. 

By common consent the Queen. was entirely acquit- 
ted of any participation in the dark deed; but sus- 
picion attached to Gloucester, who was likely to be 
the gainer by his royal brother’s removal, and who 
was known to be capable of such an atrocious act. 

Amongst those near the catafalque was a Francis- 
ean friar, who liad obtained admittance at the same 
time as Malbouche. 

Kneeling down he appeared to pray fervently for the 
departed monerch, but was not so much engrossed by 
his devotions as he seemed. He had contrived to piace 
himself near Buckingham and Hastings, and a good 
deal of their discourse, though carried on in low tone, 
reached his ear. This was what he overheard. 

“ Before this hour to-morrow,” said Buckingham, 
“the express whom I ordered to ride for his life will 
reach York, and the Duke of Gloucester will be made 
aware of the King’s death. Ihave written to inform 
him, but that Rivers, Dorset, and Gray are certain to 
dispute his claim, inasmuch as the King, in his latest 
moments, appointed the Queen to be Regent, with 
full powers. I added that unless he can secure the 
custody of the young King, who is now at Ludiow 
Castle with his uncle, Lord Rivers, his Highness’ 
chance of the Protectorship is irretrivably lost. I told 
him he might depend on our support, and that we can 
offer him a corps of a thousand soldiers, well armed, 
and ready to march at a moment’s notice.” 

_ “‘His Highness must not lose time,” replied Hast- 
ings. “I have ascertained that the Queen has des- 
amg a courier to Lord Rivers, with tidings of the 

ing’s death, enjoining his lordship to levy troops im- 

mediately in Wales, toenable him to conduct his royal 
nephew safely to London for the Coronation.” 
_ “Fre the young King can reach London he must be 
in Glouceter’s hands, or we are lost,” observed Buck- 
ingham, significantly. ‘‘ But how came Edward to give 
the Queen uncontrolled authority? He always declared 
that Gloucester should be Protector.” 

“And Gloucester would be Protector now,” replied 
Hastinge, ‘‘had not Mistress Shore induced the dying 
King, to appoint her Majesty Regent.” 

“ By acting thus injudiciously, Mistress Shore will 
make a mortal enemy of Gloucester, and gain nothing 
for the Queen,” remarked Buckingham. 

“To do her justice, I believe her motives were 
good,” said Hastings. 

“Now thatthe King has gone, her power has depa 
from her,” said Buckingham. “But no doubt she has 
enriched herself” 

“Tis her own fault if she has not,” rejoined Hast- 
ings. “* But she is really disinterested, and I incline to 
think she bas not availed herself, of the many opportu- 
nities offered her of becoming wealthy. However, the 
influence sue enjoyed is gone, as she will speedily dis- 
cover. Suitors will no longer throng her ante- 
chamber—courtiers will shun her.” 

“Tis a hard fate, I mnst own, to be raised to such 
an eminence, and then east down,” observed Bucking- 

4m. “But Mistress Shore can go back to her bus- 
band, if he is still in existence.” 

“No; that is impossible!” said Hastings. “The 
crazy goldsmith has not been heard of since his wife 
left him.” 

Just then, perceiving the Lord Mayor, who had come 
up in the interim, he said to him— 


“Can your lordship inform me what has become of 


Alban Shore, the goldsmith ?” 
“That is a question Icaunot answer,” replied the 


Unfortunately for herself,|her, my lord,” remarked Hastings. 


“ Perchance, you loved her not as well as Shore loved 
“But she had 
many suitors besides yourself, I remember.” 

“Very true,” replied the Lord Mayor. “And, 
strange to say, they were all at the last banquet given 
by the King—stranger still, they are all here to-day.” 

“ The party would have been complete had Shore been 
present on the last vecasion,” observed Buckingham. 

“Or were he here now,” said the Lord Mayor. “Mis- 
tress Shore has lost none of her beauty. I know not 
how others feel, but for my own part I confess I amas 
much in love with her as ever.” 

“°T would have been treason to make this avowal two 

days ago, my lord,” said Buckingham. “ But you may 
now succeed the King in her favor.” 
Before the Lord Mayor could make any reply, the 
friar, who seemed disturbed by the discourse, arose 
from his kneeling posture, and without raising his hood, 
said, in a hollow voice— 

“ Alban Shore is not dead !” 

“How knowest thou that?” 
Mayor. 

“No matter how I know it,” replied the friar. 
affirm that Alban Shore still lives. 
to trouble his wife.” 

“Thou must give me precise information on this point 
at a more convenient season,” observed the Lord 
Mayor. 

“Willingly,” replied the monk. 

And bowing his head, he moved to a little distance. 

Just then the Marquis of Dorset came up, and with- 
out noticing either of the two nobles, who eyed him 
haughtily said to the Lord Mayor,— 

“It has just been decided by the Council, as no 
doubt your lordship has been given to understand, 
that the young King will be proclaimed to-morrow.” 

“ Orders to that effect have already been given, my 
lord,” replied the Lord Mayor; “and I will see them 
carried out in person. At noon to-morrow, King Ed- 
ward the Fifth will be proclaimed at Paul’s Cross, at 
the Cross at Cheapside, and at other public places. 
*Tis too soon as yet, I suppose, to speak of the Coro- 
nation ?” 

“The Coronation will take place immediately after 
the arrival of his youthful Majesty in London,” re- 
plied Dorset. ‘As soon as a sufficient escort can be 
provided, he will commence his journey from Ludlow 
Castle.” 

“T should have thought a very small escort would 
be required, my lord,” said the Lord Mayor. “Against 
whom is his youthful Majesty to be.defended ?” 

“Ay, who are his enemies ?” demanded Hastings, 
sternly. ‘Not his brave and loyal uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester; not the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Stan- 
ley, nor myself, who are all devoted to him, and ready 
to lay down our lives in his defence. Metl inks the 
guard is required to confirm the power of Lord Rivers, 
rather than to protect the young King.” 

“IT care not what you think, my lord,” rejoined 
Dorset, haughtily. “No precautionary measures will 
be neglected. The Queen is well aware that the 
Duke of Buckingham and yourself are in secret com- 
munication with the Duke of Gloucester.” 

* Does her Majesty distrust us ?” demanded Buck- 
ingham. 

“TI do,” replied Dorset. ‘Therefore, the young 
King will have an army to guard him. Forget not 
that I hold the Tower, and am head of the Council, in 
the absence of Lord Rivers. My Lord Mayor,” he 
added to that dignitary, “the econ counts upon 
your loyalty and devotion to the King, her son.” 

“ Her Majesty may entirely rely on me, my lord,” 
replied the Lord Mayor. 

Vith a look of defiance at Buckingham and Hast- 
ings, the Marquis of Dorset then moved away. 

“T thought a reconciliation had taken place be- 
tween your lordships and the Queen’s family,” ob 
served the Lord Mayor. 

“We snook hands at the King’s request, and vowed 
to be good friends, and this is the result,” rejoined 
Buckingham. “ Your lordship shall have a full ex- 
planation anon.” 

“T require no explanation, my lord,” said the Lord 
Mayor. “I can see plainly enough what we may ex- 
pect. My own course is clear. I shall side with 
neither party, but uphold King Edward the Fifth.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
KING EDWARD THE FOUTH WAS INTERRED IN 
SAINT GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 
After being exposed fcr nine hours to public gaze, 
the royal corpse was removed toa traverse, and robed 


demanded the Lord 


“ I 
but he is not likely 


HOW 


he conld not refuse it. When he approached, the 
bearers trembled, for they thought that a frown pass- 
ed over the dead King’s countenance. 

Appalled by the occurrence, which he himself had 
noticed, Catesby drew back, whereupon the King’s 
visage resumed its serene expression. 

Catesby was standing aloof, unable toshake off this 
superstitious terror, when Malbouche came up to him 
and said: 

“1 throw, Sir William, you have heard of the or- 
deal of touch ?” 

*“ Wherefore the question !” demanded Catesby. 

“T would fain see you lay your hand upon the King’s 
body,” said Malbouche. ‘ Dare you do it ?” 
“ Certes, I dare! What should hinder me ? 
shall not do it to please thee.” 

“ Again, I say, you dare not touch the body,” cried 
Malbouche. 

“Thou liest, knave!” exclaimed Catesby. 

“To the proof, then !” said the jester. 

Catesby stepped forward, with feigned boldness, but 
secret misgiving. 

When he came up to the bier, the King’s counten 
ance again seemed to change, and the conscience- 
stricken villain shrank back. 

“Said I not you would not touch the body ?” cried 
Malbouche. 

Catesby made no reply. 

When the bier sustaining the royal coffin had been 
placed before the altar, which was lighted up by tall 
tapers, twenty-four bannerets and knights, in long 
black gowns and hoods, ranged themselves on either 
side to keep watch. 

A mass of Reguiem was then performed by the Ab- 
bott of Westminster, while the nobles and gentlemen 
knelt around. De profundis was likewise said. Dur- 
ing the office, Lord Dacre offered for the Queen; the 

oung Earl of Lincoln, son of the Duchess of Suffolk, 
dward’s sister, likewise offered; and many others, in- 
cluding Dorset, Buckingham, and Hastings. 

The whole psalter was recited, and the solemn ser- 
vice lasted till an hour after midnight, when another 
mass of Requiem was performed. 

The coffin was then closed and borne by the ban- 
nerets and knights through the choir, to the great 
porch, where a grand funeral car was waiting to re- 
ceive it. 

While the royal body was placed in the car, the 
bell of the Abbey began to toll, and a long procession 
was formed, comprising the monks, the Abbot, the 
Archbishop of York, who was likewise Chancellor, the 
chief nobles, with the Lord Mayor, the sheriffs and al- 
dermen. 

The funeral train was preceded by a mounted gnard 
of archers, and yeomen of the guard, bearing torches. 
On either side of the funeral car walked the Marquis 
of Dorset, and the Lords Gray, Dacre, and Lincoln, 
holding the pall. A long train of nobles and gentle- 
men followed, walking twoand two. 

Seen by the light of the torches, as it shaped its 
slow course from the Abbey to the Palace stairs, 
where a barge was in readiness to ccnvey the royal 
corpse to Windsor, the procession formed a most strik- 
ing spectacle, and, despite the unseasonableness of the 
hour, was witnessed by an immense number of specta- 
tors, all of whom appeared greatly impressed. 

The bell of the Abbey continued to toll throughout, 
but no trumpets were blown, nor was any other sound 
heard. 

Deposited within the barge, which was draped with 
black velvet, and decked with the royal arms, the 
King’s coffin was watched throughout its nocturnal 
transit by the bannerets and knights. ‘Tapers burnt 
at the head and foot of the bier, and priests recited 
prayers. 

ith the conveyance thus assigned to the deceased 
monarch were five other state barges, all filled with 
various officials. 

In the foremost of these, which preceded the royal 
body by a bow-shot, trumpeters were stationed, and 
their clarions were occasionally sounded to keep the 
river clear. The conduct of the ceremonial was en- 
trusted bv the Queen to her Chamberlain, Lord Dacre. 
A short halt was made at Shene Palace, where all 
the royal attendants had come forth, with the senes- 
chal, and loudly expressed their sorrow. But the most 
genuine manifestation of sorrow was made by Mal- 
bouche, who had been allowed by Lord Dacre to ac- 
company the body of his royal master. 

In the gray light of dawn, the royal corpse arrived 
at Windsor, and was at once conveyed to Saint 
George’s Hall, where it lay in state for three days. 

Subsequently, the King was interred in Saint 


But I 





in a long gown of purple cloth of gold. It was next 
placed in a large, open coffin, lined with white damask, 
and laid upon a bier before the high altar. 





George’s Chapel, the funeral obsequies being conduct- 
ed with great pomp. 
A lady, attired in deepest mourning, whose features 
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were completely concealed bya thick veil, was con- 
ducted by Lord Dacre to a place within the chapel 
not far from the royal body. 

This lady, who was evidently overwhelmed by 
affliction, knelt down, and remained in a supplicating 
posture till the close of the ceremonial, when she was 
assisted from the chapel, almost in a fainting state, by 
the Queen’s Chamberlain. 

END OF BOOK THE EOURTH. 
(To be continued in our noxt.) 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
=NGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXI, 


CARLISLE CASTLE, 


THE HISTORY. 

Carlisle (the capital of Cumberland) is supposed to 
have been founded by an early British potentate. It is 
situated on an eminence, almost wholly surrounded by 
three streams—two, the Caldew and the Pettree, are 
tributaries to the Eden, which runs in a westerly direc- 
tion to the Solway Frith. 

Few cities of England, during its time, have been 
subject to more important historical events, not unmarked 
by very tragic and ghastly citastrophes, than the city, 
which events the castle itself not unnaturally repre- 
sents. Standing on the borders,it became a scene of fierce 
contention between the neighbor countries, and, in the 
words of the annalist, ‘when the rebellion reared her 
standard in the north, it was at once the witness of 
crime and the scene of its punishment.” That this 
punishment was mere “ butcher’s” work, and the place 
made a shamble, where brave men were mangled like 
dogs, we shail presently show. 

The castle is a noble relic, in very good preservation. 
It was founded by William the Red, enlarged by Richard 
the “ Devouring Boar,” to which Henry VIII added the 
citadel. The old portcullis yet remains, and the apart- 
ments of Mary the Beautiful, after her lan g Wo- 
kington, are still shown. 

Occupying a remarkably elevated site, the ‘scenery 
in the immediate vicinity is beautiful. Level meads 
washed by the Eden, two noble bridges, hanging woods 
and pleasant villag:s, in addition to the attractive city, 
delight the spectator. In the distance are the mountains 
of Bewcaste and the plains of Perth. Shut in bya 
chain of lovely mountains, on the other hand, is a tract 
of cultivated country, interspersed with hamlets, vii- 








lages, and woodlands, while the Frith spreads out its| we attribute to the monstrous creatures, who, wielding | James Dawson, 


shining waters to the sea. 

After the rebellion of the °45, when the city, to- 
gether with the castle, fell into the hands of the fell and 
merciless Duke of Cumberland, whose barbarous and 
bloody reprisals obtained for him the cognemen of “ the 
Butcher,” the trembling remnant that escaped the slaugh- 
ter—judicial and otherwise—must have witnessed an edi- 
fying and refreshing sight from the mangled and dismem- 
bered limbs and heads of the defeated adherents of 
Prince Charles with which the Duke adorned the walls, 
gatus, and bridges of the city. As the incidents con- 
nected with this are of prominent importance, and as 
they combine the truth of history with much of the 
interest of romance—afromance of pathos and pity— 
of love strong to death, and of terror born out of the 
unutterably horrible—we shall string the few episodes 
we have selected together, and offer them to our 
readers. 

THE FATE OF CAPTAIN JAMES DAWSON. 


THE LEGEND. 


The rising of the ’45, as it was termed, is an event 
of modern history with which every schoolboy of mo- 
derate education, may be supped to be in some degree 
familiar. It was an attempt of the followers and ad- 
herents of the House of Stuart to restore to the throne 
of his ancesters (which, however, they most justly for- 
feited) Prince Charles, grandson of James Il. One of 
the most remarkable things, too, is the attachment and 
devotedness shown this House of “ Atride,” which, 
for the loyalty, bravery, and utter self-sacrifice, is 
without a parallel. Whatever may have been the 
merits or demerits of the Stuarts, we cannot refuse 
our admiration to the lofty and disinterested devotion 
—the brilliant acts of heroism performed—which their 
infatuated friendship exhibited, nor on this account is 
its result the less deplorable. 

This rising was one of the most boldly-planned, ra- 
pidly-2xecuted, and disastrous to its partisans, of any 
other of which we have record. 

The Government of George II was consolidated, his 
armies numerous, his throne secure, and his resources 
almost incredible: and yet so entwined had the last 
scion of the Stuarts become among that splendid rem- 
nant in Scotland—in the north, the west, and scattered 
among other parts of England—that, in an incredibly 
short space, funds were raised, an army was formed, 
battles fought, victories gained, to be followed by a 
defeat so complete, and with such sanguinary results, 
that only the courage and chivalrous bearing display- 


tember, 1745. This brought the clans of Scotland 
around him, and aroused the English Jacobites to de- 
clare themselves openly in his favor. He crossed the 
borders, entered England, reduced Carlisle (then an 
important stronghold for him), and, by rapid marches, 
very shortly established himself in Manchester. 
orced, however, to retire, he turned to Scotland, 
fought at Falkirk, in January, 1746, with advantage, 
but was utterly defeated at Culloden in April, and re- 
treated to France, after such wanderings and difficul- 
ties as awaken our sympathy with the hunted fugitive. 
The reducing of Carlisle, by the Duke of Cumberland, 
brings us, however, more closely to our subject, the 
which we now pursue. 

_ The little garrison of Carlisle, during the retreat of 
Charles from before the Royalist forces (the reader 
will remark that this word Royalist once especially ap- 
plied to the paitisans of his ancestors, the first and 
second Charles, and “how circumstances 
phrases,”) behald their fortifications invested by the 
large forces of the Duke of Cumberland, only a day 
after the departure of the great body of their fellow- 
soldiers. They held out with obstinacy for a while, 
but the Duke having obtained cannon from White- 
haven, erected a battery, and began to play upon the 
town and castle. Two days after, Governor Hamilton, 
by showing a white flag, expressed a wish to capitu- 
late. In reply to the terms asked, the Duke coldly re- 
plied, that the only conditions he would grant were 
“that they should not be put to the sword, but re- 
served for his Majesty’s pleasure,”—equivocal terms 
enough, for the King bore a sullen, implacable, and 
violent character, and his son one no whit better, as 
events proved. These, however, being the only terms 
granted, the garrison surrendered, and the royal army 
took possession of the city and the castle. We have 
retrograded a little, but the sanguinary sequel will come 
fast enough. 

The Duke at that period was but twenty-five. the 
same age as Prince Charles,—an age, one might 
imagine, when the feelings, not hardened by long 
years of warfare, nor inured to scenes of carnage, are 
likely to be alive to all those noble impulses of chival- 
ric generosity, and rather inclined to be merciful and 
forbearing, than brutal and ferocious. Nevertheless, 
he was implacable and remorseless to a degree; borne 
away by the headstrong passions, which had never 
been subject to control, and playing at soldiers for so 
long, had possibly sharpened a thirst for blood, which 


the sceptre of the Cxsars, from time to time made the 
streets of Rome overflow with innocent blood. He 
treated a wounded and disarmed rebel worse than a 
wolf, and at the moment when his helplessness might 
restrain his hand, when even his own ferocious soldiery 
murmured at his tigerish ferocity. Justly does he 
descend to posterity less as a victorious general than 
as a butcher. 

William, Duke of Cumberland, and Lieutenant- 
General Hawley, seemed to vie with each other in 
deeds that were in turns distinguished by atrocity 
and meaness. The Duke stayed the assassin hands of 
the latter in Carlisle only to outdo him; but it is re- 
corded that while Hawley took possession of the house 
and goods of a widow lady, using her plate, linen, &c., 
he carried away all that was portable, and the china 
was afterward recognized in the shop of a London 
dealer, who said that he had “ got it from an infamous 
female, to whom it had been given by the Duke of 
Cumberland.” 

The battle of Culloden, therefore, having been 
fought, in which the Scottish army lost 2,500 men, 
owing tothe enormous superior force, better discip- 
line and cannon of the English army, while the 
loss of the latter barely amounted to 300; and the bat- 
tle itself not occupying more than forty minutes, so 
that it was more a slaughter than a battle, transform- 
ed into a veritable “‘ field of blood” from the acts com- 
mitted after—we now begin to arrive at tne com- 
mencement of the catastrophe. 

But first, and to show that the general did not ar- 
rive at his titles of the “butcher” or “ the Bloody 
Duke of Cumberland ” without proper qualifications, a 
few examples of the immediate conduct of the victors 
may be selected. First, it was commanded by the 
Duke, that no quarter should be given to the rebels, 
and the moment the battle was at an end, and the fu 
gitives were spread over the plain, the men, under the 
command of their officers, began stabbing with bay- 
onets, and slaying with their swords such of the wound- 
ed as lay about the field; and the matter became a 
devilish wantonness, the men in play splashing and 
bedabbing each other with blood, till they looked, as 
one of themselves reported, “more like so muny 
butchers, than an army of Christian soldiers.” 

The Duke himself, walking over the field, returning 
thanks to God—after the manner of Marlborough—for 
his victory, observed a wounded Highlander, and asking 
him to whom he belonged, the latter replied, “To the 





ed by the victims can shed a lustre over the daring 
madness of the act. 


Prince Charles first gained a victory over the Roy-! Wolfe—declined the task, with sublime scorn; and a 


Priace,” meaning Charles. The Duke ordered an officer 
tu shoot the “insolent scoundrel.” ‘That officer—Major 


alist forces at Preston Pans (near Edinburgh), in Sep-] 


alter|judges—an order came, cnmmanding the execution of 


]mercenary shot the helpless victim at the Duke’s com- 
mand. The next day, by order, seventy poor wretches 
were dragged from among the slain, piled together on a 
mound, and fired at by platoons of musketry—a mercy, 
it is true, but of devilish suggestion. The country was 
hunted, higb and low; houses searched, burnt, and 
rendered untenable; and every fugitive discovered, 
slain. Even this is not all, but the catalogue is long 
enough ; and taking it as a meagre sample, to continue 
it would be simply to revel in a feast of blood. Besides, 
other victims awaited a still more appalling fate within 
the citadel of Carlisle. 
Eighteen officers, belonging to an English regiment, 
taken at Carlisle, were among the first holocaust offered 
to the Moloch of revenge. These were conveyed to 
Southwark (London), tried, and all, save one, condemned 
to death ; and four days after, on the arrival of the 
Duke of Cumberland at St. James’s—as if an indecent 
haste should crown the merciless doom of the plastic 






























































nine, eight being respited for three weeks. They were 
led to Kennington Common, on sledges, pinioned, with 
ropes around their necks, accompanied by a procession 
of Foot Guards; and there, not executed, but butchered, 
with every atrocious accompaniment that we attribute 
to the infernal genius of an Asiatic: a mob of the vilest 
in London—and what is viler than éhat?—hooting and 
hissing, cheering and exulting in the hideous sport, 
which made them a_ holiday, equal to any in the 
slaughterous games of Rome. 
The English law of treason might have suited the 
code of the execrable Nena Sahib himself, and delighted 
that monster, as it delighted others. <A pile of faggots 
and a block were placed near each gallows, on a lofty 
scaffold, and as the prisoners were removed from the 
sledges, the faggots were set a-blaze. No clergyman 
attended them, but a few moments for briefer prayers 
were permitted, not by any grace, but on account of the 
preparations. Next, the executioner drew the caps 
over their heads, and they were turned off. After three 
minutes’ suspension, they were stripped, and cut down. 
Then followed the disembowelling, and the casting of 
their quivering vitals into the Gehenna-fires. One after 
the other they were thus uscd, then beheaded, and laid 
in coffins. The mutilated remains were borne to the 
prison. Three headswere stuck on Temple Bar; others 
preserved in spirits, to ‘“ cncourage” the loyal folks of 
Manchester and Carlisle in their adherence, and to 
remind them of the propriety of shouting lustily, “God 
save the King!” The last of the number was Captain 
a mere youth; and this is the beauti‘ul 
and pathetic story recorded of him, which is some relief 
to dwell upon amidst the inhuman show. 
Colonel Townley had raised a regiment at Manches- 
ter, which was takenat Carlisle, and among its officers 
was Captain Dawson—son of a Lancashire gentleman— 
so mere a youth, that his age, if anything could, might 
have pleaded in his favor. [ut the Duke's vengeance 
could not spare any one who had been in the least degree 
prominent. 
During the time that he was following his college 
studies at Cambridge, young Dawson fell in love with a 
beautiful and accomplished young lady, of good family 
and fortune, of the name of Katherine A Hand- 
some and refined, but wilful and impulsive, he met in 
time that good angel, that would have reclaimed 
from the excesses of his fellow-students, and the follies 
incidental to youth ; for his after-conduct exhibited so 
much of true manliness and honest stedfastness of 
purpose, as argued a life of future peace and happiness, 
had he not linked his fate with that of Prince Charles. 
Between Dawson and Katherine there had grown an 
affection deep as death, and rooted as the grave. And 
be had, on fulfilling a betrothal with her, entered into a 
new course of conduct, which would entirely have 
weaned him from his associates and their follies, had not 
the meanness and jealousy of a rival frustrated his pur- 
pose, and hurried bim on his fatal road to the, scaffold. 
Smarting with rage, and determined on revenge, his 
rival, on finding himself utterly rejected by one so lovely 
and devoted as Katherine, seized the opportunity of an 
indiscretion committed by Dawson, in stealicg from the 
college at irregular hours, to visit his mistress. When 
remonstrated with, the indignant young man resented 
the attack made upon him, and forgetting that he had 
abused a privilege, so far offended the head of the 
college, that he was ordered to confine himself to his 
rooms. 
While this made matters worse—his rival with 
that discreet talent for making mischief which belongs to 
the “rival” generally—conveyed the news to Katherine’s 
parents,who were already, from Dawson’s past but unim- 
portant irregularities, predisposed against him, but tried 
to shake in vain Katherine’s affection for him. As this 
affair was highly colored, and set in the worst light, it 
was an opportunity of which the father, at all events, 
and the rival mutually, made the most. 
Katherine was deeply grieved to be told of her lover’s 
lack of prudence, in receiving what was intended as a 
remonstrance, and the more so that it was for her sake 








in part. She seized an opportunity to send a dillet to 
him, in which she lovingly begged him to yield to his 
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college superiors, and lamented the fact of his present 
position,—equivalent to an arrest. 

This billet, worded in a manner to convey to him a 
reproach for an act of folly and rashness—and she had 
a represented the matter as it had been laid before 
herself—chafed his proud spirit, since it was on exag- 
geration of what was otherwise trivial. Under the 
smart of the moment, he wrote a bitter and angry reply, 
which gave to Katherine’s faithful heart the deepest 
anguish. 

Cambridge has always been royal, if not always loyal. 
King George II was now the ruler, and not Prince 
Charles, the rebel. Charles I and II had been kings in 
the view of Cambridge, when the claims of the House 
of Hanover might have been disputed. Still at Cam- 
bridge there were Javobites, and a Jacobites’ cluo, and 
the rising of the north had wrought up their political dif- 
ferences into a promising rancor. A club — with 
its convivial accessories, was held one night. James 
Dawaon quitted his rooms and the college, to join it. 
In brimming cups the health of the Pretender was 
drank as the King ; Dawson enrolled himself as a mem- 
ber, and the next day, after a wild night of the old Ca- 
valier sty le,his superiors were informed of his audacious 
defiance of their authority in having broken forth without 
leave, but, above all, with the crime of confessing him- 
self a JacoLite, for which he was threatened with expul- 
sion, and consequent degradation. In the meantime, 
this additional breach, this treasonable act, this shameful 
defection, was duly carried to Katherine’s home, and 
the madcap was depicted to her, by her indignant 
father, as being something allied to infamy—riotous, 
defiant of rule, disobedient, a brawler, and a tavern- 
haunter—the climax was arrived at in the word traitor; 
but this roused the beautiful and devoted betrothed to 
action. 

When Dawson once more returned to his chamber, 
filled with dismay at the grief his father would feel,with 
shame at the reproofs showered upon him, with a senti- 
ment of resistance at the idea of coercion, and with 
natural anger at what was to him capricious tyranny, 
and with his loved one’s last billet still fresh in his 
mind, reproof upon reproof, and from her, too !—a rash 
and desperate resolution took possession of him: but he 
found now a second billet. Hastily tearing it open, he 
read the following :— 

‘Meet me at seven by the willow-walk on the Cam,my own dear 


She trembled. 

“ Will you forget me, James ?” she asked. 

“ Never, but with life! and I hope we, who love 
well and truly, may live even after!” he fervently an- 
swered. “Come, Kate, be brave, my beloved! It is 
for the honor, home, loyalty, and our ancient faith, I 
take my chance and stand! Say me not, ‘ No!” 

“ And you—you will never forget your troth ?” 

He took her hand. 

“Tt is now the 30th of July, and the year is one 
that shall be known as the year of ‘Forty Five! On 
the anniversary of this day—if fate does not forbid it 
—on the 30th of July, 1746, I swear to make you my 
own beloved wife. Do you take my word—my 
“eo for I give you mine with my whole heart !” 

“T do, my dear !—I do, James! Go; may heaven 
guard and bless you; and your Katherine is your own, 
that day you name; now—then—for ever!” They 
embraced—they kissed each other—those fond, de- 
voted hearts—and they parted. 

And so, as we have stated, he joined the army at 
the north, was taken prisoner at Carlisle, and within 
the year, brought to London, tried and executed; and 
the day was the 30th of July, 1746—the very day 
which, according to his vow and oath registered above, 
was to be Captain James Dawson’s marriage day. 

* * * * * * 

Besides the hideous mob assembled at Kennington, 
to witness the death of those brave men, there were 
among them several small groups, which we must take 
note of, else the grim picture is incomplete. 

During that terrible time of strife and slaughter, 
none watched for the news which toid the progress of 
the war, the retreat of the rebels, the final destruction 
of the rebellion, and that eclipse of blood in which so 
many gailant souls faded in the darkness of death, 
with more anxiety of soul, more wearing anguish, than 
sweet Katherine. Her fidelity and strength of affec- 
tion had conquered her sterner father, who now yield- 
ed to her will, and drove the baffled rival away in 
scorn, when his false friendship was discovered. From 
time to time news came—not so fast then as now— 
and, perhaps, the delay was mercy. But it came— 
the fatal news—that her own beloved was a prisoner 
at Carlisle—that he was to be tried—and that all hu- 
man chances for his safety were as nothing to the cer- 
tainty against him. She would go to London—noth- 
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James, for my heart is sorely oppressed, and 1 think that you 
mast be belied, for I cannot believe all they seek to make me, I 
cannot forsake you, and 1 cannot avlove you, having vowed me 
onrs for ever! Meet me, if you hold me dear, your own 
trothed, ‘* KATHERINE.” 

The hot blood in his hear’ softened, fand her fair, 
trusting tace—so frank, so loving—eame between it and 
his bitter mood, as he felt the depth of that affection, 
that neither slander could destroy, nor the higher au 
thority of her parents could break. He felt then that 
he was, and would be, worthy of her; and making some 
haste preparations, without a word or sign, and only 
casting one farewell glance round hig old chambers, he 
quitted bis college for ever! It was better, at least, 
than the disgrace of rustication or expulsion, either of 
which he felt certain would follow. ho could his se- 
cret enemy be ?—for his rival he always held to be in 
his friend. No matter, he had made up his mind, and 
at the appointed hour he clasped his loving Katherine, 
trembling and timid, blushing and beautiful, in his arms. 

His version of both the breaches of duty and deco- 
rum urged against him were soon told and fully ex. 
plianed, and readily believed and forgiven; and during 
their slow walk under the soft shadowy elms, while the 
waters of the silver Cam went gurgling by, and she so 
trustingly nestled to his side, as te passed one arm 
around her, and her love-lit glance were fixed on his fine 
ingenious face, she said, after a pause, “ It is easily ex- 
plained, elsewhere, dear James; you will return and 
make matters right at the college. Let it not reach 
your father.” 

“ Return! explain !” he repeated in some surprise, 
for he had not yet told her his intention, nor defined his 
purpose, 

“Yes, dear, yes—you will promise this, and—and— 
please me, James !” 

“Katherine, Ihave bidded adieu to Cambridge for- 
ever !” he said, in a tone of mingled sterness and so- 
lemnity, which made her start and lose her color. 

“And 1? Do you bid me, also, farewell, James ? 

“You, who are my love, my life, my own !” 

“Tam hardly worthy of your love, my Katherine !” 
he fondly said, and reassuring her; “ but I will do! 
something that shall make you think meso. I have| 
been playing the boy long cnongh. It is time to be-| 
gin with the man.” } 

“I do not understand you,” she timidly said. | 
_“*I go to win a name, honor, renown; or to perish | 
like a brave man, where the brave ought to fall.” 

“What mean you? Perish ! Where, in the name, 
of all that is good ?” gasped Katherine. 


ing could dissuade her—and she was accompanied by 
her father—the mother was too much stricken—and 
by an affectionate female friend. They were only in 
time to know the result of the trial—the knowledge of 
the sentence, the death of the traitor! 

All attempts to see him in his prison were treated 
with brutal scorn. Bribes, entreaties, interest, pray- 
ers, all in vain! But, on the dark day of the execu- 
tion, she, too, in a coach with her father and friend, 
followed the doomed men, with that holiday crowd; 
and with something of the settled obstinacy of a des- 
pair that borrows an unnatural strength, » A had the 
coach placed so that she could distinctly behold all~— 
behold Aim—-her gallant, young beloved, betrothed 
strung up and cut down—and the rest of the horrid 
matter, without going into repetition. 

Pale as snow upon the mountains was that young, 

lovely face—pale, and frozen, with all the upheaving 
depths of utter despair, lifting around her like the 
waters of the sea. Trembling, but with a steady, 
stern look, she watched the awful process, and saw his 
fair frame hacked, and his noble head dissevered. 
“She got near enough to see the fire (says a chronicle 
of the day) which was to consume her lover’s heart, 
besides all the other preparations for his fate, without 
betraying any extravagant emotions. She also suc- 
ceeded” (brave, true woman!) “in restraining her 
feelings during the progress of the bloody tragedy. 
But, when all was over, and the shout of the multi- 
tude rang in her ears, she drew her head back into the 
coach, and erying, “ My dear, I follow thee—I follow 
thee! Sweet Master, receive both our souls togeth- 
er!” fell upon the neck of her companion, and expired, 
at the very moment she was speaking.” 
Shivering, pallid, but steady to the last, the strong 
heart-strings gave way, and the beautiful creature 
kept the plight and the troth, with a sublimity of de- 
votion that nothing in Shakespeare can surpass; and 
their marriage was fulfilled and consecrated—beyond 
this sphere, ‘* As in their lives they were beautiful, 
so in their death they were not divided.” 

If we have ought to thank the Duke of Cumberland 
for, it is for this magnanimous lesson of love and de- 
votion; for this great illustration of that vast throb 
bing heart of nature, which beyond Time and Cireum 
stance, Fate and Death, can triumph over the whole 
united cruel resistances of the world. 

During this time of the “bloody work” had been go- 
ing on with redoubled energy at Carlisle. Most of the 
prisoners were tried there. A herd of hunted Highland- 





‘ aide . . vr: — 7 * . * 
“ Beside my Prince !—my King! To die in his|men were driven, at the beginning of August, into 


defence, or to win him his crown!” 
recapitulated the later facts 


for the Stuart, I know, and I am a Jacobite, Kate. I tence of death, and thirty were executed out of hand. 


depart to the north this night. And you—you will 
bless me—kiss me—bid me go !” 


Besides the indiscriminate slaughter on the field of 


Culloden—besides the hundreds who were massacred 


for their own ends. 


in the shelter of glen and quarry, numbers were found 
skulking in sheds and outhouses, or living peacefull 
afar and safely housed, as they thought, with their 
friends; but the red-coats tracked them and dragged 
them like sheep to the shamble; and red-handed _re- 
venge with brows as black as bloody as _ those of Bel 
lona, gave to nigh eighty men a show of trial, and 
hung, drew, quartered, burnt, and destroyed them all, 
—leaving hideous effigies to be stuck on city gates, 
till heads dropped in mildewed fragments, that we 
might learn how a throne is planted in safety, based 
in blood and tears, vut of which such a harvest of 
peace, joy, tranquility, and prosperity, such as the 
world never yet saw, was to be garnered. 

One specimen more of this apocalypse of good and 
evil, and one also of the heroic stamp, and we close 
this paper. A party of troopers entered the house of 
a widow near the scene of our sketch, and demanded 
and received refreshment. A _ well-grown lad, the 
widow’s son, waited upon them—the widow hospita- 
bly offering to their wants all she had to command. 

“And how do you live in these troubled times, 
Goody ?” asked one of the mercenaries, with an air of 
kindness. 

* Well,” answered the poor widow, ““my good man 
left me a cow and a garden, with that bit of field, and 
I do not complain.” 

“Indeed !” ejaculated the ruffian. ‘ Corporal Speid- 
gelt, what say you to try how she can help herself with- 
out a cow ?” 

“Arch! meinn her! der garden is enoof! Mit it 
zome verlachen—ha! ha!” and the fellow laughed. 
“ Kill der schuchternmachen (the timid cow), and spoilt 
der milch, and der kase (cheese !’’) 

** Ay,” quoth the fellow, with a hoarse laugh; “ and 
so it will. Goody, here goes, with the honors of war— 
tara!” and he diew his sword. 

“What are you going to do?” cried the youth, 
springing forward, with terror in his face. 

“ Strike the brat Bob,” said the trooper, as one smote 
the boy on the mouth, while the trooper passed his 
sword through the gentle breast of the generous home- 
feeder—the poor cow—and to add to this devil’s deed, 
mowed down all the kale in the garden. ‘The troopers 
then deported. 

Widow and child were at once destiiate of every 
source of existence. She soon sickened, and died 
heartbroken, and the boy wandered away, and was not 
seen nor heard of for many a ye:r after. 

During the wars in Flanders, a party of soldiers were 
one afternoon seated round a camp fire, and flushed 
with wine and victory, were relating some deed 
of the past, till they seemed to take a turn in vieing 
with each other for the atrocity of their details. 

“T once starved an oli dame by merry Carlisle,” said 
a trouper, noted for his ferocity and courage. ‘I killed 
her cow, and egad! destroyed her greens. She 
said heaven would keep her, and faith! I longed to 
know a miracle ; but she died—ha! ha! she died!” 

“And do you not repent of that deed?” cried a 
young trooper, leaping to his feet, with wrathful brows. 

“Repent? Bah!—what the devil should I repent 
for?” asked the other, contemptuously. “Sit down, 
jand laugh at the joke.” 

‘Do you stand up, you marauding dog!” shonted the 
soldier; ‘-for, in the name of that heaven she trusted in, 
you shall repent it! That woman was my mother !”"— 
and, unsheathing his sword, he struck the rufflan- soldier 
on the cheek with its flat, and instantly swords were 
crossed. 

Twice—thrice did the avenging son pass his weapon 
through the body of the destroyer of the poor widow’s 
living; and turning him over with his foot, as the other 
lay writhing in the pangs of death, added, “Had you 
but repented that deed, I had left you to Fate; but as 
you repented not, know that she savenge me through !” 
So much, therefore, for Carlisle Castle and its dark 
associations. 
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BLatK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 

CHAPTER XXL 
TURPIN FINDS HIS PURSE EXHAUSTED, AND RE- 
SOLVES TO REPLENISH IT BY STOPPING THE WESTERN 
COACH, IN WHICH ENTERPRISE TOM KING RENDERS 
HIM ESSENTIAL ASSISTANCE, 


The countrymen and Dick watched the officers until 
they were out of sight, and then the latter turned 
round to address them. 

They gave a cheer as he did so, but he held up his 
hands in silence. 

“T cannot,” he said, “say enough to you in token 
of my thanks for the great service you have rendered 
me. Believe me, lam most grateful. You have acted 
wisely so far as your own interests are concerned, by 





freeing me, for the officers never intended to give you 
And he hastily the castle—their number amounting to three hundred |anything for your trouble, but merely use you as tools 
, adding, “ My father is|and eighty-five. In October, seventy received sen- 


However, I will keep my word.” 
As he spoke, Dick put his hand into his pocket, and 
roduced the purse he had taken from Sir Theodore 
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“T offered you ten pounds a piece,” he said, “and 
I did not say fifteen for the sole reason that I did not 
know exactly how much money I had about me, and | 
did not like to promise more than I could perform.” 

“ Hurrah !”" 

“‘ However, here is my purse, and [intend to share 
it equally among you. I know there will be nothing 


under ten pounds a piece. How many of you are 
there ?” 

There was a rapid counting of heads, and then a 
voice said— . 

“Twenty-two.” 


“Twenty-two; then that will be two hundred and 
twenty pounds altogether. Stand forward one at a 
time. 

The men readily came forward, for such a sum 
seemed a wonderful amount to them, for their week’s 
earnings probably did not amount to as many shillings. 

Turpin counted out ten guineas into the hand of 
every one, and then he found he had a considerable 
sum left. 

“Stand forward again,” he said; “I am never libe- 
ral by halves, and I will share my purse with you to 
the last guinea.” 

He gave them each five guineas, and then found a 
few remaining. 

These he took in his hand, and flung them up in the 
air to be scrambled for when they came down, 

“That will do to drink my health with,” he said. 

“ We must look sharp,” said one, “for we shall be 
main late this morning.” 

“ Never mind that for once,” said Turpin, catching 
one of the officers’ horses by the bridle, and vaulting 
into the saddle. “I shall insist on your all drinking 
my very good health for the sake of the landlord here. 
Farewell !” 

Without then uttering another word himself, or 
giving those to whom he had behaved so liberally an 
opportunity of so doing, he clapped his spurs to the 
horse’s flanks, which made him set forward as quickly 
as his tired limbs would allow. 

Day was beginning to dawn, and he looked wearily 
around him. 4 

No one, kowever, was in sight, but ere he had pro- 
ceeded a couple of miles, the faint sound of a horn 
came upon his ears. 

He reined up at once. 

“That is the western coach, or I am very much mis- 
taken,” he said, “and it comes most opportunely. I 
have cleared out my pockets, and I must fill them 
again somehow. I don’t think my freedom very dear 
at the price I hape paid for it, and congratulate my- 
self for having got out of so awkward ascrapeso well. 
Black Bess now is all I want.” 

A shade of anxiety came over his face as he reflect- 
ed upon the great ditliculty there must inevitably be 
in regaining possession of her, yet without her he felt 
he could do nothing. 

He almost forgot the coach that was approaching, 
until another blast of the horn warned him that it 
would soon reach the spot on which he was standing. 

“Oh! the coach. Now I'll warrant it’s well loaded 
and carries a good booty. It is rather daring to stop 
so many people at day-dawn, but Dick Turpin is just 
the man to do it !” 

“This, though,” he added, “is not at all a suitable 
place for the job. Iam on too high ground. Now, 
there is a hollow a little further on, with tall trees 
growing thickly on both sides of the way, and which 
is always in shadow, even in broad daylight, so that 
will be the place. I will make the best of my way 
there.” 

The winding notes of the horn reached his ears for 
the third time as he urged his horse forward to the 
spot he had mentioned, and which was known on the 
country side by the name of Deadman’s Hollow. 

At the rate Dick went he very soon reached this 

lace. 

As he had fully anticipated, he found it quite dark, 

ard it became more and more so as he advanced. 

Near the centre Deadman’s Hollow was intersected 
by a narrow cross country lane, and Dick considered 
if he backed his horse a little way into the entrance ef 
it, he should be able to dart out and take the guard 
and driver by surprise. 

With this intent, then, he increased his speed, and 
on reaching the corner, was about to turn round, when 
to his unutterable surprise, a mounted man suddenly 
darted out from it, and placed a pistol to his breast. 

“Stand !” he cried, in just such sharp, sudden tones 
as Turpin himself made use of. “Your money or 
your life !” 

For the space of about half a minute these two men 
looked at each other in silence. 


The eyes of both had become accustomed to the 
deep gloom in the place, and they could see each 


other with perfect distinctness. 


Dick saw before him his double—the spectre horse- 


Still he was not in the least alarmed, but only 
curious to know what should happen next, and who 
this person really was who resembled him so closely. 
All this happened with great rapidity, and before 
the half minute had expired, Dick had drawn from his 
holsters a short-barrelled pistol, and with a speed and 
dexterity acquired only by long practice, clapped it to 
his — breast, at the same time that he 
shouted— 

“Stand yourself! Hand over all you possess, and 
that quickly, or you are a dead man !” 

}t was now the other’s turn to be surprised, but he 
quickly recovered himself, as he replied— 

“This is a poor jest, as you will find to your cost. 
Hand over!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

Dick laughed loudly—it seemed to him so exces- 
sively droll to be stopped on the highway by another. 
The other made a jescure of impatience. 

“Tam a temperate man, and never shed blood if I 
can by any means avoid it, so to prevent my spilling 
yours, as | might have done over and over again, L 
say once more, hand over what valuables you may 
have about you !” 

“Tshall dono such thing,” replied Dick. 
me, first, who you are.” 

“When I mention my name,” said the other, ‘ you 
will know better than trifle with me. It is Tom 


King.” 
What 


“ 

“Tom King! Deliver—deiiver at once, for I can- 
not stay parleying like this; even now I can hear the 
coach entering the hollow. Hand me your purse, I 
say, before I am compelled to take it by force.” 

“T will give you my hand.” 

“You are a maniac, I think. I have borne with 
you so far, but I should advise you not to tempt your 
fate further !” 

Dick replaced his pistol in the holster, and held out 
his hand, 

“Tip us your mawly and let’s have a grip. 
prophecy we shall be great friends.” 

The highwayman seemed rather surprised at Dick’s 
coolness, and looked at him in a bewildered sort of 
way. He evidently knew not what to think. 

But now Dick could hear that the coach was not 
many hundred yards distant, and as he by no means 
intended it should pass without paying toll, he said 
quickly to the highwayman— 

“Give me your hand, Tommy, and don’t be a fool. 
You know as well as I do there’s no time to lose, for 
the coach will be here directly. Iam known to you 
by name, I'll warrant, as — were to me, although we 
have never met before. [am he who is called Dick 
Turpin !” 

“T fancied as much,” said Tom King, grasping 
Dick’s hand, and pressing it gvarmly. “ But I scarcely 
dared hope it to be true. This is what I have wished 
for many and many a time !” 

“ And so have I. Something seems to tell me we 
shall be great friends now we have met, and I hope 
we shall go through many an adventure with each 
other.” 

“So do I, with all my heart. We shall at all events, 
have one, for here comes the coach.” 

“Tell me, Tom,” said Dick, “did you really take 
up a position here to stop the coach ?” 

“IT did; but when I heard you coming, of course I 
thought I would do a little business with you first.” 
“It is rather a remarkable circumstance, but I made 
my way hither for the very same purpose as yourself, 
and I was just about to take up a position when you 
pounced out upon me.” 

“It is strange, indeed, but we must talk further 
upon the subject after the coach has passed, for 
here it is.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“You, then,” said Tom King, “had better place 
yourself ou the other side of the road, while I remain 
where, I am, and we can then both ride forward and 
attack the coach on both sides at once.” 
“Bravo! that isa capital scheme. 
yourself.” 

“ All right. Don’t fear for me; we have stopped 
coaches before now, single-handed, and I am sure we 
can do the thing well together.” 

“ We ought to do. Hush! they are here!” 

Dick, as he gave this caution to his new friend, 
backed his horse a little way down the lane, on the 
other side, ; 

He had scarcely time to lock to the priming of his 
pistols before the heads of the first horses appeared. 

Then he darted out swiftly from his place of con- 
cealment, and catching the one nearest to him by the 
bridle, turned him completely round, 

The other horses, of course, turned with him, so the 
cumbrous vehicle was brought to a stand still instantly. 


“Tell 


I can 


Take care of 


the part of the two highwaymen was, that al! the pas- 
sengers were filled with dread, and expected their last 
hour had come. 4 


you will have a bullet through your head for your 
trouble; but if you remain still you will come to no 
harm.” 


repeated the same warning to the guard, as Tom King 
had given to the driver. 


of their tones, made all conscious that they had fallen 
into the hands of men who would not be trifled with; 
so the guard very prudently replaced his blunderbuss 
in the case from which he had taken it. 


with, and from none of these was any resistance worth 
mentioning to be anticipated. 


while he shouted to Dick— 
least movement, fire ! 
of passengers, 

your money, watches, rings, and trinkets, and don’t be 
foolish enough to resist, for it can only have the effect 
of making things much worse for you in the end.” 

he spoke in such a careless manner, that a nervous old 
lady in the coach gave a scream, and then went off in- 
to a fit at once. 

this pistol has a strange knack of going off and shoot- 
ing any one who dallies, so I give you warning in 
time.” 

faint uncertain light in the interior of the coach, an 
extremely pretty girl was seated next to the door; and 


when he had finished speaking, she put into his hand a 
very slender purse and a small locket. 


rn 


sir,” he added, turning to a portly man, who was seat- 


try gentleman, took a handful of guineas and put them 
into Tom’s hand, as he said: 























































“If you attempt to drive on before the toll is paid, 


In the meanwhile, Dick left the off leader’s head and 


The rapidity of their manewuvres, and the sternness 


There then remained ouly the passengers to grapple 


Tom King let down the coach window at his side 


“Keep a sharp look out, and if any one makes the 
I will attend to the insides.” 
When he looked in he found the coaeh tolerably full 


* Quick, ladies and gentleman !” he said; “hand me 


He placed with a very elegantly-finished pistol while 


“T would advise you to make haste, my friends, for 


A young, and so far as Tom King could tell by the 


“Take those, Mr. Highwayman, for I suppose you 
must have them,” she said, in a trembling, agitated 
voice, ‘Heaven knows how ill I can afford them! 
Take them. I have nothing more !” 
“Tf I do, may I be ! Never mind, my dear, 
keep them. I would not take anything from you but 
a kind word and glance for all the world. But you, 





ed opposite to her, “but you, sir, 1 can see can afford 
to lose a little without much inconvenience, So shell 
out !” 
The man thus adjured, and who looked like a coun- 


“There, take those, you vagabond, and be off, and 
think yourself lucky. It is uot worth while, as you 
are armed and I am not, for me to throw away my 
life for the sake of a little money.” 

“You are a very sensible man, but I must trouble 
you to hand over a little more before | have done with 

ou. 

‘ No, let me be able to pay you the same compli- 
ment as you did me, and be satisfied with what you 
have got from me, and levy your contributions upon 
some of the others.” ' 
“ You are a jolly, good-humored fellow,” said King, ° 
and I will follow your advice. Come, sir,” he added, 
addressing a thin, sharp-featured man, “ let me trouble 
you next, if you please. I daresay you all know my 
name. It’s ‘Tom King, I never yet made a practice 
of ill-using those | have eased of their superfluous 
cash, but have simply taken what was offered me, pro- 
vided it was any way reasonable.” 

With a groan, this man placed a guinea in Tom’s 
hand, who turned it over and over with so comical an 
air, that the other psssengers laughed outright. 

“That is all I can spare,” said the thin-faced man. 
“Take it. I hope someday to have the pleasure of 
hearing you are hung !” 

“Thank you ” 

Tom still turned the guinea over and over in his 
palm. 

“Tam getting rather impatient, so make haste !” 

'* [have given you all 1 can afford, indeed I have. 
I am a poor man, and money is of great value to me.” 

“ Now that manis a humbug,” said the stout gentle- 
man, who had behaved so liberally, “Ihappen to know 
him very well. He is a maker of Brummagem but- 
tons, and is better off with respect to money than any 
one in the coach.” 

“Oh ! indeed,” said Tom King, “ then I shall have 
to deal rather harshly with him for his deception. 
Now, Mr. Brummagem Buttons, I shall count three 
slowly, and if by that time you do not hand over 
every farthing you have about you, the pistol is sure 
to go off.” 





At the same moment Tom King rode out from his 





man ! 


There was, however, nothing spectre-like about him 
now. There he stood palpable enough, and the pistol 
po against Dick’s breast had a most ma- 


that was 
terial fee 








side of the road, and cried, in a loud voice— 
“ Halt !” 
Then, before anyone had time to recover from their 
surprise, he discharged a pistol in the air. 
he natural effect of these summary proceedings on 







“No, no! mercy, Mr. Highwayman! Don’t be- 
lieve him—don’t believe him! Iam a poor man—a 
very poor man, indeed. However, I will give youa 
guinea more.” 

“One!” said Tom 

(To,be continued in our next.) 
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patch bonts, and 1 torpedo vessel. of King Alfonso, or of any other little incident which might turn ea NN ee eee yee . oo 
The amount voted by Parliament for defraying ths cost of the up, bat the Spanish Amb jor has refused to grant hima teanilles alanite. =e - tence I peak of fs tough, Oi as 
British Arctic Expedition this year is £98,620. It is probable | passport to Spain. oo — eorgapev Aether _ lla — a 
that further sum of £16,000 will be wanted in 1576, and £13,-| From Germany we learn, that the Government contemplates pene gery hw HY Bag at Tucan 
000 in 1577. There is also mentioned the contingent possibility |an amendment of the law against the Jesuits, so as to make it| in Paris. The experiments made the other night were highly sats 
= ate sum of £50,0..0 being incurred in cate of the neces—| operative against other religious orders. isfactory. — plates of this glass ——~ b ne = a tiled floor 
sity or the desirability arising, of sending out a third shipas a| A special dispatch to the London Times from Trieste, und thom 0 Reight of Cese metees. & 4. 0 Mitte mete then sine fost, 
relief in case of the return of the expedition being delayed. date of March 29h, says great preparations are being aie res Srnendtamies tae eaten = i Bagby ry abe 
. The British Commissioners for the Philadelphia Exhibition | the inauguration of the monument in memory of Maximilian, |of ahundred gsammes was also dropped on them from the 
ave sent circulars to three thousand persons, who [have taken | ‘I'he ceremony takes place early in April. All the companions | 2¢ight of three metres. The resisting temper of the Bastie glass 
part in exhibitions and agricultural shows 1n this country during | of the Emperor in Mexico have been invited to attend. to obtained by means of a cheenten! bath, to wai & & cub. 
— ~ wey years, and also to chambers of commerce and The Itulian Government has decided to give assistance within mewn 1 Arent hag ph ng Mae ge =: ae 
# of municipalities throughout the British Isles. The an_ certain limits, to Italian exhibitors in the United States Centen-| blows they received only broke in the spots where they were hit. 
swers already received, indicate thut Ireland and the North of | nial Ex osition, but it proposes to appeal mainly to individaa) ‘ There was @ remarkable absence of continuous cracks, Wher- 
England will be well represented at the Centennial Exhibition. — and will recommend that only such articles be sent ag are one Re Senet BS ae, Se ae <: , 


fhe Buchu Quack, H T. Helmbold, whose antics here pro-/of exceptional merit and great commercial importance. Ficiaduminachivea aes 
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Tue Tomss or MowierEe anp La Fontaine in the 
Cemetery of Pere la Chaise in Paris have fallen into decay. The 
French Minister of Pablic Instruction has written to tre Director} SuprEN Deatus in Encianp.—The list of sudden 
of Fine Arts proposing, instead of simply repairing them, that| deaths latterly has been appalling. There has been no remark- 
monuments be erected to these two poets. able i in the ber of deaths from all causes, a: shown 
by the report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, but the inclement 
weather and frequent sudden changes in the temperature, usual 
at this season of the year, have had the most rewarkable effects. 


European Miscellanies. 








Tux Liverpool Mercury says: “There is good news 
for the cremationists. A French savant with an !talian name 


(Lodi) bas been trying experiments with a chemical which will 
consume huwan bodies, leaving not a wreck behind, In 


* What will b’e done iwith family urns when they 
begin to accuwulat:?’ There will be no need of family urns. |, few nights ago, and he died in thitty-six hours afterward. J. 


tse ; “ees a4 4 ;-1 | letter only to A. B. C., post office, Litchfield, stating where con- 
The process is perfectly unobjectionable according to M. Lodi, | Birney Philip, the sculptor, was at the Savage Club, of which | ne, P ¥ Pa 

he was the vice-president, afew weeks ago, aud his remains | ‘*'ted 0 God also age. and what -vages required. 
were followed to the cemetery by his loving friends a tew days 


for no smell is given off.” 





Tae Masonic Temrce in Rome, Itary, was opened | later. 
ou March 5th, by the Grand Master, Joseph Mazzoni. Brethren 


including members of Parliament and of the liberal professions, | senior general of the British army. He was born of 1786, ob 


artists, literary men, &c., were present. The foreign lodges were | tained his first commission in 1794, and served in the Peninsular | tax payable is nuder £10 in 214 of these it is abcve £1, but 
represen Sir John is Colonel of the Eighteenth (the | under £2; in 122 above 10s., but under £1; in 87 it is under 
North and South America. The Past Grand Master, Signor | Royal Irish) Regiment, and possesses the gold cross for Badajoz, |J0s und in 10 actually under 1s. 


ted by Great Britain, France, Germany, Hungary and | war and in India. 


Mauro Macci, delivered an el sogh speech mee —_ Salamanca, Vittoria, aud the Pyr. nees. 
tonic civilization on statesmen like Bismarck an stone, an : : 

hoping for a better day for Latin civilization, led by Italy. ‘The C. prema rep i» Lanien oe the pur 
reception of the foreign lodges was gravefully acknowledged in 8 Pp 200, 

Itelian by Colonel Balcarres Ramsay. During the proceedings 
telegrams kept arriving. 
elegance. 





Mr. Hauuiwett, in his “ Illustrations of the Life of |*°!dier. 
papera was to search bebind the panellings of the old house of | Knowles, 'f he might be allowed to warm himself. 


Shakespeare. This house is Abington Abbey, Northampton, 
which belongs to Lord Overstone, and is tenanted by Dr. Thomas 
Prichard. At Mr. Furnivall’s instance, Lord UOverstone and Dr. 
Prichard have given leave that the search may be made this sea- 
son, at such time and in such manner as shall be convenient to 
the tenant. ir, Halliwell bas undertaken to bear the expense 
of the search, which will be conducted by an architect under his 







he was completely covered in the soft and yielding dough. 


Sir Artbur Helps, the scholar and faithful servant of the Queen, | 19th, ¢ 
u d i went to bed on Friday evening, two weeks since, in perfect 
this way he overcomes the difficulty which is raised by some) health: forty-eight hours afterward he was a corpse. Giulo Per- 


kins, the American singer, slept in damp sheets at Manchester | amily, a middle-aged, pious servant, willing to make herself 


Sm Joun Forster FirzGERALp, G. C. B., who will| Britain produced £1,071,991 in the financial year 1873-74, being 
from all parts of Italy, with the badges of their degree and office, | shortly receive the baton of a field marshal, is the ** father ” and 


| ; EarRty on the morning of March 11th, a singular and | all this son etimes for the collection of 1d. or 2d, t 
The temple is a model of simple} mysterious affair occurred at Warrington, England, in connec- | 4208 is 80 small parishes should be compelled to redeem by in- 
tion with the death of a man named Gibson, a discharged 
About half past 3 o’clock he went to the bakehouse of 
Shakerpeare,” said tbat the last chance of finding Shakespeare's | Mr. Pemberton, and asked the baker in charge named Peter | jncautious use of a homcepathic medicine known under various 
His request | names, but which isa saturated solution of camphor in spirit, 
Lady Barnerd, the granddaughter and last lineal descendant of| as complied with, and Knowles left Gibson warming himself! The solution is said to be in very general use as a domestic 
in front of the oven, the gas being lighced at the time. Knowles 
returned in about ten minutes, but Gibson was nowhere to be 
seen. His coat and waistcoat were lying on the kneading table. |and more tban four times as powerful as an equal quantity of 
Upon carefully sea ching the bakehouse they found that Gibson laudanum. Yet it is sold in large bottles and not even labelled 


i th hi i as poison. 
pad Sellen into the tron te which the snsnge aun est, end oo tion a» to the dose. From fifteen to twenty-five drops, and in 


| AT PRESENT there are 28,968 licensed brewers in the 
| United Kingdom, the brewers’ licenses producing a revenue of 
| £483,407. The subject of the repeal of the duty is before the 


| House of Commons. 












































Ir was resolved ata meeting in Liverpool on March 
15th, of tne subscribers to the Chicago Relief fand to divide 
£3,387, the surplus balance, between the local charities, 


| An English journal, the Christian World, of February 
| ontains the following advertisement, in which religion 
|aud business are pretty well mixed: ‘‘Wanted, in a Wesleyan 


| generally usefal. No washing. baking, or brewing. Apply by 
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“Repo Tare.”—The land tax collected in Great 





£23,955 less than in the preceding year. The Inland Revenue 
Board find that there are about 2.900 parishes in which the land 





In all these cases there are 
meetings of commissioners convened, clerks, assessors and col- 
lectors appointed, oaths administered to them, parchment dupli- 
cates made ont attested and examined, and all the other anti- 
quated formalities of the Land-tax Acts strictly observed. And 
Where the 


stalments. 





An Encuisu physician has called attention to the 
remedy for colds and other trifling ailments, and in poisonous 
potenvy is quite equal to the prussic acid of the pharmecopma, 


In some cases there is not even so much asa direo- 


4 | some inst 





@ecction body was pulled out, but life was quite extinct, the d 













A Rvsstan naval officer has invented a means of 
quickly stopping holes made in ships by collision or otherwise. 
His contrivance consists of a ‘‘ plaster,” as he calls it, made of 
two rectangular sheets of canvas sewed together, bordered with 
rope, and containing a waterproof material. A sounding-line 
must be pasred under the keel and brought up on the other side, 
then the plaster can be lowered to the hole and made fast. A 
large number of ships in the Russian navy are now farnished 
with this apparatus, some of which have already availed them- 
selves of it with highly satisfactory results. It is now proposed 
to puta certgin number of the men employed on each ship 
through a course of special training, so that they may be ready, 
in an emergency, to apply the apparatus with skill and rapidity. 


them on the kneading table. 


mitted suicide on March 13th, by placing himself in front of 
train on the London and Northwestern railway. 


Seven FisHermMEN Drownep.—On March 13th, 


dore Bay, Cork. 





AN INTERESTING volume, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
might be written, composed of words of reproof from the bench 
words spoken not in anger but in sorrow, and sometimes uttered 
as a soliloquy rather than in terms of remonstrance or admoni- 
tion. These magisterial outbursts are occesionally as propheti- 
cal as they are sublime; for instance, two girls « few days ago 
were charged before Ballie Morrison, at Glasgow with baving 
behaved ina disorderly mannerin the street. Their defence 
was decidedly weak. ‘They had, th y urged, been invited intoa 
public house by some young men and ‘“‘treated to drink.” 
“Girls,” said the Ballie, ‘‘any man who would invite you to 
drink in a public house would never offer to marry you, and 
even thé most degraded man would not hold any high estimate 
of a girl who went in and drank with him ina public bar. It 
is a pity to ree you in such a position as this, but will discharge 
you, trusting that it may be alesson to you. You may go.” 
and the girls retired, after expressing their gratitade, the bailie 
remarked sotto voc . ‘And these are to be the wives and mothers 
of the near future.” The Ballie evidently forgot that he had just 
informed the fair defendants that their prospects of matrimony 
were of the most slender description; still his advice was kind 
and§well-intentioned, and is well worth the attention of even 
young ladies in‘‘good society,’’ who yhould always remember 
thatfan invitation given in ® ball-room after danciug bya young 
gentlemen to come to the supper room does not of necessity de- 
note an intention ofasking them to become wives of the near fu- 
ture. 


and 15 children are left fatherless. 





Bonn. Now, Macleod’s Princip! 


other similar examples are noted. 


examination of the books of the late Mr. 


the mark. 


than £4 0,000. 


dates as far back as 1353. 





Tux Rotuscuitps 1n Mourninc.—We learn from the 
Paris correspondent 0: the London News, under date of March 
18th, that a shocking accident had occurred on th; previous 
Wednesday evening, which has thrown the Rothschild and other | regis cvjvs anima propicietvr devs.” 
great Jewish families into mourning. Mme. Anspach, with her 


tomb. 


siderable beauty, well known in the fashionable world of Paris.- 
were returning home toward midnight from the Theatre Fran- 


Anspach was ron over by an omnibus, two of the wheels passing | ¢xpense for the prosecution of the thieves. He therofore € 


over ber body. When picked up she was insensible, but as con- | 'ermined to try and put a stop to it by compelling such shop | declared a fable by William, in 1607, and denied,amongst others, 


sciousness returned she said she felt no pain, and was borne | keepers to pay the costs of any prosecutions. 
without apparent suffering to a cab. In the vehicle she placed 
her head on her mother’s shoulder and tcok hold of her hand, 
which she pressed against her chest, Mme. Anspach giving ut- 


seemed to her the miraculous preservation of her child's life. | recently gave birth to three children—a son and two daughters 
Bat on reaching the house she fo ind that she had only ac rpse/ 4) doing well. 
in her arms. A heartrending meeting took place when the 
body of the young girl was carried into the drawing-room, be- 
tween Mme. Anspach and her husband, who had been absent 
from Paris on business for three weeks previously and hud ar- 
rived an hour before the accident. To sarprise agreeably his 
family, he did not give them notice of his coming. A magnifi- 
cent set of pearl ornaments, which he brought when away for 


would help them over an unexpected difficulty, 
mew had previously had twine, 


her eye the t she entered. M. Anspsch, on hearing the 
wheels of the carriage in the courtyard of his hotel, ran to bide 





by a cockney news vender. 


bebind a door, in order to enjoy the astonishment and girlish | ‘* knife board" of a city omnibus, which got blocked near the | near the same spot, and it is stated that among the visitors of 
delight which the sight of the jewels would elicit. His agony | Mansion House, when he was accosted as a likely subject by one| that year, there were 114 who bad known Tell hims2!f, His ad - 
** Come Sir, cried the | venture is, moreover, told to the same effect by all the chronic- 
man, running through his list of eligible partners, *‘ !’m sure/lers who wrote at,or soon aiter,the alleged time of thofccarrence 
‘No, no,” said the Ameri-.| After his killing Gesler, Tell is said to have suug into ‘is form 
‘** Well, | obscurity, though he is also held to have taken pez ‘1: the bat- 
a” Metz, who wrote the Jewish liturgical service in use| sir, if you won't ‘aye a respectable widder, take a bjlleused|tle of Margarten, and to have perished, in 1350, in the river 
in 


can well be conceive when the cry, ‘‘ She's dead, she’s dead !”| of the venders of a matrimonial journal. 
reached him. f 

Mlle. Helene Anspach was niece of an emivent judge of the} you want to marry; take a paper. ; 
Court of Cassation, of the same name, and granddaughter of M.|can, “ I don’t want any of your respectable widows.” 


horphan.” 


having having no doubt been immediately suffocated by inhaling The results have been, in addition to the local symptoms of irri. 
the carbonic acid gas generated in the process uf fermentation, tation of the throat and stomach, violent epileptic convulsions 
and the soft dough stopping his mouth and nostrils. The sup- and apoplectic stupor, followed in the case of one previously 
position th t the deceased committed snicide is strengthened by | be*!thy young lady by one rided palsy, which continued for 
the fact of his taking off his coat and waistcoat, and placing several weeks, If a large portion of the poison bad not been 


W. E. Keats, aged 19, an undergraduate at Uni- 
versity College, Uxford, who matriculated only last term, com- 


cask, apparently of wine, was seen floating in Prison Cove, Glan 
There was a storm prevailing at the time, and 
a heavy sea running. Seven fishermen put off in a boat to secure kjold 
the cask. They seized it, and while they were endeavoring to | ® jold. ‘ 
hanl it on board, the boat capsized, and the whole crew were | of Tromso, fone of the towns rituated in the most northern part 
drowned. The terrible scene was witnessed from the shore, but | of Norway, some tim 
no assistance could be afforded. Six of the men were married, | rect to Nova Zembla, where some time will be spent in geologi- 


Ir 1s saip that the adoption of Eoglish books in/|if possible during the latter part of August, the expedition will 
Universities on the Continent of Europe is becoming very gene- proceed to the extreme northern point o° the island, whence ex- 
ral. The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, the History of 
European Morals, and others, namie, Net been text books at 


F 1 Philosophy | 5; Jenieci. w 
are adopted by M. Chevalier in the College de France, anid many ee le tN hg 


A Lonpon correspondent is credibly informed that an|will here leave the vessel and ascend the rivers in a 
Benjamin | boat specially prepared for the purpore, returning through 
Attwood shows that he has given away anonymously £1,000 Siberia aud Russia to Stockholm, while the vessels will praceed 
checks to the value of £475 000, so that the £350,000 which he 
was paid to have distributed in this way was considerably nuder 
From the same source he learns that Mr. Attwood 
gave away to his poor relations and dependents no less a sum 


In the progress of an effort to restore the ancient| of view. ‘Thus, for instance, it is not yet known if the Caric Sea 
church of Althrope, Lincolnshire, Rev. R. Cha Iton, the Rector, | i# ® perfect salt-water basin, free of animal and vegetable life, 
has lately discovered a fine memorial brass, with an effigy and 
legend of William de Lound, whose appointment to the rectory 
The brass, which is in a state of ex 
cellent preservation, has been bid for centuries, having been | #8 never been explore . 
buried under the solid masonry of the richly canopied sedilia in | Pected to obtain informat on of great value to science if other- 
the chancel the seat of which now prover to be the slab of the | Wi8e successful. 
‘the legend in the character of the period runs thus: 
‘* Hic jacet wills de lovnd qvondan clericys cancellarie domini 


Two boys were recently tried at Wolverhampton for | Tell. 
son and daughter, Mile. delene Anspach—a young lady of con- stealing goods that were exposed outside of a shop door. The| Whole theory of the credibility of history, neither more nor less. 
Recorder, in sentencing them, said that the custom of trades- | See, however, an article in the Edinburgh Review January, 1869, 
Crossing the Boulevard opposite the New Opera, Mlle. |™men exposing goods not onl7 tempted to crime, but led to public called ‘ The Lezend of Rutli.’ Tell is said to have joined the 


Tue Quveen’s Bounty ror Trip.ets.—The Queen’s 
bounty has been obtained for the wife of a jou:neyman tailor, 


terance all the while to expressions of thankfaluess for what | named Bartholomew, livirg in Aylesford street, Leamingtvu,who| one Loko. The same story is also told of one William Tell and 


Previously to making the grant, Lieut-General | @¥8t have lived early in*the 12th century. - 
Biddulph instituted inquiries, and explained that ths bounty was | CifCamstance is, that in the documents relating to the ancient 
only given where the children survived, where the parents are of | 5¥18* confederacies, published at Lucerne in 1835, there is no 
gvod character, and in such circumstances thu: the amouut | @©Dtion of a Gessler among the bailiffs who resided in the Cas 

. Mrs. Bartholo.| tle of Kussnacht. For those and other reasons Grimm and ide- 


A story has just appeared in England ef how a tray-|ot the story. It was not many years after the death of Tell that 
his daughter, were set out on the table in such a way as to catch | eler from the United States was subjected to a little buntering | it became customary for annual processions to visit that spot 
The foreigner was riding on the where ‘ell had escaped from the boat, and jin 128% (pretty near 


as much as a teaspoonful, have been taken, 





















































































speedily ejected by vomiting, it is probable that death would 
have resulted in more than one instance, 





Proprosrep Sweoisn Arctic Exrepvition.—“The Co- 
penbagen correspsndent of the Pall Mall Gazet'e writes; ‘‘Ac- 
cording to information in the Aftonbiadet, a new expedition of 
discovery to the Arctic Seas, the entire expenses of which are to 
be paid by a rich merchant in Gothenburg, is to leave Norway 
daring the coming Spring, under the direction of Prof. Norden- 
It is proposed that the e>pedition should leave the port 


a 


early in June, and thence proceed di- 


cal, botanical, zoological, and ethnographic researches; ard then 


-ursions will be made toward the north easterly part of the Po- 
lar Seas, w i has yet have never been explored as well as to- 
ward the south, with the object of reaching the u outh of the 

quantities of fossil 
animals are to 


mammoths and other be 
Professor Noidenskjold 


prehistoric 
found. If the ice 


permits, 


the Matoshkin Shar or the Caric Sound, and return to ‘lromso, 
where it is expected to arrive early in October. The voyage is 
thus only expected to last about four months, but sufficient pro- 
visions to last fourteen months will be shipped. Although Nor- 
wegian whalers have been in these regions, they are as yet, to 
all intents and purposes, a terra ncognita from u scientific point 


like the shores of Spitzbergen, or if it be as poorly provided with 
plants and animals as the Baltic. On the so called ‘* White 
Island,” close to the mouth of the river Ob, no scientific man 
has ever yet put bis foot, and even the west coast of Nova Zembla 
The expedition way therefore be ex- 





—_-_ > 

Tas Mytuieat Wittiam Tecx.—Scepticism, which 
Spares nothing, bas essayed to explain away !he story of William 
We canuot here discuss the question, which invoives a 


€-| Confederates, and to have shot Gessler, 130°. His story was 
by Freudenburger, in 1760—whose book was publicly burned in 
tbe State of Uri. Tbe doubts about the truth of the story have 
arisen from the fact that a similar story is told m the ‘Wilkina 
Saga,” and by Saxo Grammaticns, of a Danish King Harold and 


a Count of Seedorf, who had extensive possessions in Uri, but 
Another singular 


jer consider the whole story of Tell as fabulous. ‘There are, 
however, facts which seem to confirm at Jeast the groundwork 


the time) the Canton of U:i built the celebrated chapel of Tell, 








Schaschen during a severe flood, 
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(from Temple Bar.) 


FROM THE DEAN’S WATCH. 


BY MM, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
{Conzlud m our last.] 

At the same time I pushed open the door. Our 
whole company was there, the violins and horns hang- 
ing on the wall, and the harp in a corner. We were 
welcomed with joyous shouts. All bestirred them- 
selves to make room for us at table. 

“Good day, comrades !” cried old Bremer. “Wind ! 
snow! All the beer-houses will be full of company. 
Every flake that whirls in the air is a florin falling 
into our pockets.” 

I perceived my little Annette, fresh, shrewd, smil- 
ing at me with eyes and lips of love. This sight cheer- 
ed me. The best cuts of ham were for me, and every 
time she came to place a mug on my right her soft 
hand rested expressively on my shoulder. 

Oh! how my heart bounded in thinking of the 
chestnuts we had crunched together of an evening ! 
Yet the pale face of the murderer passed from time to 
time before my eyes, and made me shudder. I looked 
at Wilfrid; he was very thoughtful. At length, as 
the clock struck eight, our band was preparing to set 
out, when the door opened and three police officers, 
with livid complexions and eyes that glittered like 
those of rats, followed by several othez:s of the same 
species, presented themselves on the threshold. One 
of these, having a long, and, as they say, daintily 
formed nose, and a stout cudgel hanging at his wrist, 
advanced, crying: 

* Your papers, gentiemen.” 

Every one hastened to satisfy his demand. Unfor- 
tunately, Wilfrid, who was standing by the stove, 
was seized by a sudden fit of trembling, and, as the 
experienced eye of the police officer was turned upon 
him with an equivocal regard, the fatal idea came into 
head of slipping the watch into his boot; but before 
it reached its designation the officer clapped my com- 
rade on the thigh, and said in a bantering tone: 

“Aha! This little business appears to be slightly 
unpleasant to you ?” 

Thereupon Wilfrid was seized with a fainting fit, to 
every body’s great astonishment; he sank back upon a 
form, pale as death, and Madoe, the Chief of the Po- 
lice, without ceremony searched in his trousers,and,with 
a wicked outburst of laughter, produced the watch. 
But hardly bad he looked at it than he became grave, 
and turning toward his assistants cried in a terrible 
voice: 

“Let no one leave this place! We’ve got the 
whole band! Here’s the watch belonging to Dean 
Daniel Vanden Berg. Quick ! the handcuffs !” 

This order sent an icy thrill into the marrow of our 
bones. ‘There was terrible excitement. Feeling, my- 
self, that we were lost, I slipped down under the 
bench next the wall, and while they were putting the 
irons on poor old Bremer, his sons, Heinrich and Wil- 
trid, who sobbed and protested his innocence, I feit a 
small hand passed round my neck, the tender hand of 
Annette, on which I pressed my lips as a last farewell. 
But she took me by the ear, and > as me softly, very 
softly, from under the bench. I saw the open trap- 
door of the cellar under one end of the table, I slip- 
ped into it and the door closed, 

It was all done in a second, inthe midst of the con- 
fnsion. 

I was hardly in my hiding-place before I heard foot- 
steps trampling on the trap-door; then all became si- 
lent; my poor comrades were gone! Mother Gredel 
Dick, from her door-step, shricked like a peacock that 
the Pied de Mouton had been dishonored. 


“These musicians from the Black Forest,” cried an- 
other, “are nothing but a set of bandits! They get 
let into houses under pretense of playing music; they 
take notice of the locks, the coffers, the cupboards,the 
entrances, and then one fine morning we hear that 
Master So-and-so has had his throat cut in his bed— 
that his wife has been murdered,his children strangled, 
his house stripped from a to bottom, his barn set on 
fire, or something of that kind. The wretches ! They 
must be exterminated without mercy, if the country 
is to know any quiet and safety.” 4 

“The whole town will go to see them hung,” said 
Mother Gredel, “and it will be the happiest day of 
my life. Do you know that but for Dean Daniel’s watch 
uo trace of them would ever have been discovered ? 
Yesterday evening the watch disappeared, this morn- 
ing Master Daniel gave a description of it to the po- 
lice, an hour afterward Madoe claps his hand on the 
whole covey ! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The whole room rang with laughter. Shame, indig- 
nation, fear, made me shudder by turns. 

Night came, however. Only a few drinkers re- 
mained seated at the tables. I heard the fat landlady, 
who had been up late the night before, yawn and 
murmur: 

“Ah! when are we going to get to bed ?” 

One candle alone was leit alight in the room. 

“Go to bed, Madame,” said Annette, gently. 
sit up alone until these gentlemen go away.” 

Some of the tipsy guests understood this invitation 
and went away; but one remained, dozing in front of | 
his jug. The watchman going his rounds waked him 
up, and I heard him going out in his turn, grumbling 
and staggering, at the door. 

“ At last he’s gone,” I said to myself. “ Mother 
Gredel will go to bed and little Annette will not be 
long before she comes to set me at liberty.” 

With these pleasant thoughts in my head I was 
stretching my cramped limbs, when these words of the 
fat landlady fell upon my ears: 

“ Annette, go and shut up the house—and don’t 
forget to put up the iron bar—while I go down into 
the cellar.” 

This laudable practice appeared to be habitual with 
her, to assure herself that all was in order. 

“ But, Madame,” stammered the girl, “the barrel 
is not empty; there is no need for you”— 

“Mind your own business,” interrupted Mother 
Gerdel, whose candle already shone upon the stairs. 

I had but just time enough to jam myself once 
more behind the barrel. The old woman, stoopin 
under the low roof of the cellar, went from one cas 
to another, and I heard her mutter: 

‘Oh, the hussy ! how she lets the wine run! Wait 
a bit, wait abit. I'll teach you to fasten taps the better ! 
Was ever such a thing seen ?-—was ever such a thing 
seen ?” 

The light cast shadows against the damp wall; I 
cringed into the smallest possivle space. 

Suddenly, at the moment when 1 thought the visit 
was terminated, I heard the old woman utter a sigh— 
a sigh so long and so doleful, the idea immediatly en- 
tered my head that something extraordinary must be 
going on. I ventured to look out of my place of re- 
treat with the utmost caution. What did I see? 
Mother Gredel Dick, with open mouth and eyes start- 
ing from her head, gazing under the barrel behind 
which I was holding myself motionless. She had per- 
ceived one of my feet under the log which served to 
tilt it, and doubtless imagined that she had discovered 
the chief of the robbers hidden there for the purpose 
of murdering her during the night. My resolution 


“TH 


I will leave you to imagine what my reflections were }was promptly taken; I rose to my feet murmuring: 


during the whole of that day, cowering behind a bar- 
rel, my back twisted, my Jegs bent under me, thinking 
that if a dog should by any chance come down into 
the cellar, that if the landlady herself should come to 
fill a jug, that if the barrel behind which I was con 
cealed were to become empty during the day, and an- 
other had to be tapped—that the least accident, in 
short, might destroy me. 

All these ideas and a thousand others passed through 
my head. I pictured to myself old Bremer, Wilfrid, 
Karl, Ludwig, and big Berthe, already hanging upon 
the gibbet of Harberg, in the midst of a whole flight 
of crows gorging themselves at their expense. ‘The 
hair rose on my head. 

Annette, not less troubled in mind than myself, out 
of extreme cautiousness, shut the door every time she 
came up from the cellar. I heard the old woman call 
out to her: 

“Leave that door alone! What are you thinking 
of—to waste half your time opening and shuttiug it ?” 

The door was then left ajar, and out of the dark- 
ness I saw the tables surrounded by new drinkers, and 
heard exclamations, discussions, and endless stories 
concerning the famous band. 

“The scoundrels !” cried one. 
they are all captured ! What a scourge for Heidel- 
berg! One did not dare tostir out into the streets 
after ten o'clock. Trade was beginning to suffer. 
But there’s now an end of it, and in a fortnight’s time 
all_will be right again,” : 


“ Thanks to heaven, 


. “ Madame, in the name of heaven, take pity on me! 
am” — 

But without looking at me, and without heeding a 
word of what I said, she set up a screeching enough 
to split one’s ears, all the time scrambling up the stairs 
as fast as her corpulency would allow her to move. I, 
on my part, seized with indescribable terror, hung on 
to her gown to beseech her on my knees; but that 
made things worse than ever. 

“ Help! murder !” she cried. “Oh! oh! 
me! Take my money! Oh! oh!” 

It was frightful. In vain I cried to her: 

“ Madame, look at me! 1 am not what youimagine 
me to be”— 

Bah ! she was out of her senses with terror. She 
raved, she stuttered, she yelled in accents so shrill that 
if we had not been underground, all the neighborhood 
would have been aroused. In this extremity, carried 
away by my fury, I climbed over her back, reached the 
door before her, and clapped it to like thunder, taking 
care to shoot the bolt in its socket. The light having 
gone out during this struggle, Mother Gredel was left 
in darkness, and her voice was only feebly heard, as in 
the distance. 

Exhausted and downeast, I looked at Annette, 
whose distress equaled my own. We had neither of 
us strength to utter a word, and we listened to the old 
woman’s cries, that grew weaker and weaker, and at 
last ceased altogether; she had fainted. 


Leave 





“Oh, Kasper !” cried Annette, joining her hands, 


“What is to be done? My God! what is to be done? 
Fly! fly! Somebody may have heard. You have 
killed her.” 

“Killed !—I ?”— 

“Well, well, fly—make your escape! 1’ll open the 
door for you.” 

As she spoke she unlocked the door and I rushed 
into the street without even thanking her. the ungrate- 
ful wretch that Iwas! But I was so terrified, the 
danger was so pressing, the sky so dark. The weather 
was abominable; not a star was in the heavens, not a 
lamp alight; it blowed and snowed. For halfan hour 
I hurried on without once pausing to take breath. 
My horrors may be imagined when, raising my eyes, 
{ saw that I wasin front of the Pied de Mouton. In 
my terror Ihad made the circuit of the neighborhood, 
perhaps, three or four times. My legs were wearied 
and mud-covered, my knees bent under me. 

The public-house, so recently deserted, hummed 
like a bee-hive; lights were passing from one window 
to another. No doubt it full of police officers. Down- 
hearted, exhausted by cold and hunger, desperate, and 
not knowing where to find shelter, I then t»vok the 
most singular of all resolutions. 

“ Faith !” I said to myself, “if Iam to die,I can 
but die. As well be hung as leave my bones on the 
road back to the Black Forest.” 

I went into the public-house, therefore, to give my- 
self up to justice. Among the shabby-looking in- 
dividuals with battered hats and enormous bludgeons, 
whom [had seen in the morning, and who were now 
prying and fretting all over the house, there was, seat- 
ed before a table, the high bailiff, Zimmer, dressed in 
black, with grave air and penetrating eye; and Secre- 
tary Roth, in his red wig, with his imposing expression 
of face and his broad, flat ears, like oyster-shells. 
Hardly any notice was taken of me, a circumstance 
which at once modified my resolution. I took a seat 
in one of the corners of the room behind the cast iron 
stove, in company with two or three of the neighbors, 
who had come to see what was going on, and I calmly 
asked for a measure of wine and a plate of sauer-kraut. 
Annette nearly betrayed me. 

“My God!” she exclaimed. “Is it possible ?” 

But an exclamation more or less in the midst of 
such a clamorous crowd signified absolutely nothing. 
Nobody took ——— of it; and while I went on 
eating with the best appetite I listened to the exami- 
nation to which Mother Gredel was being subjected 
while lying helplessly in a large arm-chair, her thin 
hair and eyes still disordered by terror. 

“ What appeared to be the age of this man ?” asked 
the bailiff. 

“From forty to fifty years old, Monsieur. An en- 
ormous man, with black side-locks, or brown ones—I 
will not speak positively as to the color—long nose, 
green eyes.” 

“ Had he no particular marks—stains on the face— 
scars ?” 

“No—I don’t remember. 
hammer and pistols.” 

“ Very well; and what did he say to you?” 

“He seized me by the throat, but fortunately I cried 
out so loudly that he became afraid, and then I de- 
fended myself with my nails. Ah, Monsieur! when 
one’s life is in danger one defends oneself, Monsieur.” 
“ Nothing is more natural and legitimate, Madame. 
Write down, Monsieur Roth, that the sangfroid of 
this good woman has been truly admirable.” 

And so on throughout the examination. 

Annette was then questioned, who simply declared 
that she had been so terrified as to remember nothing. 
* That will do,” said the bailiff. “If any further 
intelligence reaches us we will return to-morrow.” 
Everybody went away, and I asked Mather Gredel 
for a bedroom for the night. She had not the least 
recollection of having seen me before, so completely 
had her brain been muddled by fear. 

“ Annette,” she said, “show the gentleman up to 
the little green chamber on the third floor. I can no 
longer stand on my feet. Ah, good heavens! what 
one has to go through in this world !” 

And she gave free and full vent to her tears, which 
did her good. 

Annette, having lit a candle, conducted me to the 
chamber named, and when we were alone, “ Ah, 
Kasper ! Kasper !”’ she cried out of the simplicity of 
her heart, “who would ever have thought that you 
belonged to the band? I shall never be happy again 
after having loved a brigand.” 

“You, too, Annette !—you too!” I cried in despair 
throwing myself on toa seat. “This is more than L 
ean bear !” 

I was ready to burst into tears. But she instantly 
repented of her injustice, and came and threw her 
arms about me, crying: 

“No! no !—you are not one of the band! You are. 
too gentle for that, my good Kasper; but, for all that,. 
you are very venturesome to have come back.” 

I told her that I had been dying of cold out of doors 
and that that alone had decided me. We remained. 


He had only a large 





for a few moments thoughtful, and then she left me, 
for fear of arousing the suspicions of Mother Gredel. 
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When I was alone, after having made sure that the| 


There was a fresh silenee. ; Big Berthe sobbed 


windows did not open on to any wall, and that the| quietly ; the bailiff appeared to gird himself up. 


bolt of the door acted properly, I thanked the Lord 


“Where,” he said, fixing his eye on me, “where do 


for having saved me under such perilous circumstances. you propose to give the assassin up to us?” 


Then, lying down in bed, I slept profoundly. 


“In this very place, Mr. Bailiff—in this house. To 


ll. ‘convince you, I ask but a moment’s audience in private.” 


Next morning I awoke about eight o’clock. The, 
weather was damp and dull. On drawing aside the) 
curtain of my bed, I remarked that the snow was piled) 
on the window-led ges; the windows were all white 
with it 
how they wust be suffering from the cold, most of all, 
old Bremer and big Berthe. This idea wrung my 
heart. 

While I was musing in this manner’a strange tumult 
arose out of doors. It approached the public house, 
and it was not without alarm that I sprang toward a 
window to judge of this new peril. 

The famous band was being brought to be confronted 
with Mistress Gredel Dick, who was unable to leave her 
house after the terrible emotions of the previous night. 
My poor companionions were coming down the ste 
street, between two files of police agents, and followed 
by an avalanche of boys, hooting and hissing like very 
savages. I still seem to see the frightful scene—old 
Bremer manacled to his son Ludwig, then Karl and 
Wilfrid, and lastly hig Berthe, who walked alone, and 
crying in a piteous voice : 

“In the name of Heaven, gentlemen—in the name of 
Heaven—have pity on a poor innocent harpist! I kill? 
I steal? Oh, is it possible ?” 

She wrung her hands. The others were downcast, 
their heads bent, and their hair hanging over their 
faces. 

The whole of these people pressed into the dingy 
passage of the Pied de Mouton. The officers turned 
out all strangers, then shut the door. aud the eager 
crowd were left outside, with feet in the snow, and 
noses flattened against the window-panes. 

The profoundest silence then reigned in the house. 
Being by this time dressed, I partly opened the door of 
my room to listen, and to see whether it was possible 
for me to escape from the house unseen. 


I heard voices and’persons moving about on the lower 
floors, convincing me that all the issues were well 
guarded. The door of my room opened on to the landing- 
place just in front of the window which the man had 
opened to escape from. At first [ took no heed of this. 
But while I was standing there, I snddenly noticed that, 
the window being open, no snow had lodged on the 
lower part of the frame, and on going up to it, I per 
ceived fresh footsteps on the wall. This discovery 
made me shudder. The man had returned! He 
returned every night, perhaps! The cat, the stoat, the 
ferret—all seekers of living prey—have their habitual 
path. What a discovery! A mysterious light was 
making all clear tomy mind. 

“Oh!” I eried to myself, “if chance should have 
placed the murderer in my hands, my poor comrades 
will have been saved !” 

With my eyes I followed the footmarks, which were 
continued with surprisiug clearness on to the neares 
roof. 

At that moment some words of the examination 
reached my ears. The door of the room in which the 
inquiry was taking place had been opened to admit air. 

heard ; 

“Do youadmit having, on the 20th of this month, 
participated in the murder of the high priest, Ulmet 
Elias ?” 

A few unintelligible words followed. 

** Close the door, Macoc,” said the bailiff, “close the 
door ; Madame is unwell.” 

i heard no more. 

While my head was resting on the banisters a great 
resolution was struggling within me. ‘I may be able 
tosave my comrades,” I said to myself, ‘‘ God will point 
out to me the means of giving them back to their 
families. If fear made me shrink from such a duty I 
should become their murderer. My peace of mind, my 
honor, would be lost forever; I should think myself the 
most cowardly, the vilest of wretches.” For a considera- 
ble length of time I hesitated ; but saddenly my resolu- 
tion was taken. I went down stairs and penetrated 
into the kitchen. 

“ Have you never seen this watch ?” said the bailiff to 
Mother Gredel. “Try your best to remember, 
Madame.” 

But without waiting for the answer, I advanced into 
the room, and with a firm voice replied. 

‘“‘Thave seen this wateh, Mr. Bailiff, in the hands of 
the murderer himself. I recognize it. And, as to the 
assassin, I can give him up to you this evening, if you 
will deign to listen to me.” 

A deep silence was maintained around me; all 
present looked at one another in bewilderment. My 
poor comrades appeared to take courage. 

“Who are you, Monsieur?” demanded tho bailiff, 
recovering from his surprise. 

“T am the companion of these unfortunates, and Iam 
not ashamed to own it, Mr. Bailiff, because all of them, 
though poor, are honest people. Not one among them 
is capable of committing the crimes imputed to them.” 





‘« Let us hear,” he said, rising, and making a sign to 
Madoe, the Chief of the Secret Police, to follow us, and 
to the others to remain where they were. 

We left the room, I rapidly mounted the stairs, the 


I thought sadly of the fate of my comrades; others following in my steps. On reaching the third 


story, I showed them the footmarks in the snow. 

“Those are the traces of the murderer,” 1 said to 
them. ‘ He passes this way every evening. Yesterday 
he came at two in the norning ; he has been again dur- 
ing the night. He will, without doubt, come again this 
evening ” 

The bailiff and Madoc observed the footsteps for a 
few moments without speaking. 

“And you say that thuse are the footprints of the 
murderer?” asked the Chief of the Police, with an air 
of doubt. 

I then related to them the appearance of the assassin 
in our loft. I pointed out the window of the house into 
which, by the light of the moon, J had seen him eseape— 
which Wilfrid had not seen, from having remained in 
bed. I confessed that accident alone had led me to 
observe the footprints of the preceding night. 

“Ivs strange,” muttered the bailiff, “and a great 
deal modifies the situation of the accused. But how do 
you account for the presence of the murderer in the 
cellar of the public house ?” 

I simply informed him of all that had taken place the 
evening before, from the arrest of my comrades to the 
moment of my flight. 

“That will do,” he said. 

And then, turning to the Chief of the Police, he 
observed. 

“TI must confess to you, Madoc, that the depositions 
against these fiddlers have never appeared to me con- 
clusive ; they were far from confirming me in the idea 
of their participation in these crimes. Besides, their 
papers establish, for several of them, an alibi very 
difficult to be disproved. Nevertheless, young man, in 
spite of the apparent truthfulness of the information 
you have given us, you must remain in our custody until 
the verification of the fact. Madoc, you must keep him 
under your eye, and take your measures accordingly. 

The bailiff went down stairs meditatively, and folding 
his papers, without adding a word to the examination. 

“ Let the accused be taken back to prison,” he said, 
casting a look of contempt at the fat landlady. 

He left the house, accompanied by his secretary. 

Madoe remained alone with two assistants. 

“Madame,” he said to the landlady, “ you will pre- 
serve the strictest silence as to what has taken place. 
More than that, you will let this honest young man have 
the room he eccupied the night before last.” 

The look and tone of Madoc admitted of no reply. 
Mother Gredel promised to no anything and everything 
required of her, so long as she was secured from the 
brigands. 

“ Don’t distress yourself about them," replied Madoc; 
“ we shall remain here all day and night to protect you. 
Attend quietly to your business, and begin by letting us 
have some breakfast. Young man, will you do me the 
honor of breakfasting with us ?” 

My situation did not allow me to decline this offer. 
I accepted. 

We sat down therefore to a ham and a jug of Rhine 
wine. Other persons came in and took their custom- 
ary drinks, provoking the confidence of Mother Gre- 
del and Annette; but they took great care not to speak 
in our presence, and were extremely reserved; which 
was highly meritorious on their parts. 

We spent the whole afternoon smoking pipes and 
drinking odd glasses and mugs of wine; no one paid any 
attention to us. 

The Chief of the Police, in spite of his pallid face, 
his piercing eyes, pale lips, and eagle-beak nose, was a 
very good fellow after drinking. He told funny sto- 
ries with spirit and facility. He tried to lay hold of 
little Annette as she passed him. The others laughed 
boisterously at everything he said. I alone remained 
sad and silent. 

“Come, young man,” he said to me laughingly, 
“forget your respectable grandmother’s death. What 
the devil !—we’re all mortal! Drink, and drive away 
these gloomy fancies.” 

Others mixed in our conversation, and the time thus 
pessed in the midst of tobacco-smoke, the jingling of 
glasses, and the clatter of cans. 

But at 9 o’clock, after the visit of the watchman, 
everything changed its complexion, Madoc rose and 
said : 

“ Now, then, let’s get to business. I asten the door 
and shutters, gently. You, Madame, and you, Made- 
moiselle, gc to bed.” 

These three abominably tattered and seedy mea had 
themselves much more the appearance of brigands, 
than of guardians of law and order. They drew from 
their trousers iron rods, armed at the end with a ball 





of leed. Brigadier Madoc tapped on the pocket of his 
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overcoat to assure himself of the presence of a pistol. 
A moment afterward he drew it out to put a cap on 
it. 

All this was done quite coolly. Finally the Chief 
directed me to lead them up to my loft. 
We mounted the stairs. 

On reaching the den, where little Annette had been 
so careful as to light a fire, Madoc, swearing between 
his teeth, immediately threw water over the charcoal; 
then, pointing to the mattress, he said to me : 
“If you are inclined you can go to sleep.” 
He then seated himself with his acolytes at the end 
of the room, near the wall, and blew out the candle. 

I lay down, inwardly praying to the Lord to send 
the assassin. ( 

The silence after midnight became so profound that 
one might almost have doubted that three men were 
there, open-eyed and attentive to the least sound, as 
hunters lying in wait for some wild beast. The hours 
passed slowly. I did not sleep. A thousand terrible 
ideas came intomy head. I heard the clock strike 
one—two; still nothing appeared. 

At three o’clock one of the Police ofticers stirred—I 
thought the man had arrived—but all again became 
still. I began to think that Madoc would take me for 
an imposter, that he would be terribly angry, 
that he would maltreat me next day, and 
that, far from having saved my companions, I should 
be chained with them. 

After three o’clock the time appeared to fly with 
extreme rapidity. I could have wished that the night 
would last forever, so as at least to leave me a ray of 
hope. 

/ I was thus, for the thousandth time, sifting these 
ideas, suddenly, without my having heard the least 
noise, the window was pushed open—two eyes glitter- 
ed in the opening—nothing stirred in the lout. 

“The others are asleep,” I said to myself. 

The head still remained there—attentive. One 
might have said the scoundrel suspected something. 
Oh! how my heart galloped! how the blood coursed 
through my veins, while the cold perspiration covered 
my face! I no longer breathed. 

Several minutes passed in this manner; then, sud- 
denly, the man appeared to decide, and dropped into 
the loft with the same precaution as on the previous 
night. 

At the same moment a terrible ery—a cry, short, 
thrilling, rang out: 

“ We have him !” 

Then the whole house was filled with uproar—ex- 
iclamations, stampings, hoarse clamors, freezing me 
‘with terror. The man roared, the others panted; then 
there was a fall, as if the floor was being crashed 
through; after that I only heard the grinding of teeth 
and the rattle of manacles. 

“Light !” eried the terrible Madoc, 

And, while the sulphur flamed, casting its ghastly 
blue light throughout the room, I vaguely distinguish. 
ed the Police agents sitting on the man in shirt sleeves; 
one held his throat, the other pressed his knees into 
the villian’s chest; Madoe closed the handcuffs on his 
wrists with a force enough to have broken the bones, 
The man seemed helpless; one only of his big legs, 
bare from the knee to the ankle, was raised from time 
to time, and struck against the floor with a convulsive 
movement; his eyes were literally starting from his 
head, and a bloody froth was oozing from his lips. 

I had scarcely lit the candle before an exclamation 
of surprise broke from the police agents: 

“ Our Dean ! 

All three rose, and I saw them look at each other, 
pale with terror. 

The bloodshot eye of the murderer turned toward 
Madoc. He tried to speak, but it was some seconds 
before I heard him murmur : 

“ What a dream !—my God, what a dream !” 

I had gone close to look at him. It was he—the 
man who had given us such good advice on the road to 
Heidelberg. Perhaps he had had a presentiment that 
we should be the cause of-his destruction; people 
sometimes have these terrible presentiments. As he 
no longer moved, and a streak of blood was stealing 
along the dusty floor, Madoc, recovered from his sur- 
prise, tore open his shirt; he then saw that he bad 
stabbed himself to the heart with his large knife. 

“ Aha!” cried Madoc, with a dark smile, ‘“ Master 
Dean has diddled the gallows. He knew when he was 
well off! All of you stop here while I go and inform 
the bailiff.” 

Picking up his hat, which had fallen off in the 
struggle, he went out without saying another word. 

I remained with the two police ageuts in front of 
the corpse, 

By eight o’clock in the morning all Heidelberg had 
learned the great news. It was an event in the voun- 
try, Daniel Van den Berg, Dean of the Drapers, hail 
enjoyed a fortune and consideration so firmly estab- 
lished that numbers absolutely refused to belive in the 
abominable instincts by which he had been overcome. 

These events were discussed in a thousand different 
ways. Some said that the rich Dean was a sleep- 
walker, and consequently irresponsible for his actions; 
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others that he was a murderer for love of blood, hav-| ‘ Well?” growled Mr. Scarsdale, angry at his silence.|a word from his former master Muzzler released the 
ing no serious interest in the committal of such crimes. “ Well, I give you my advice as a looker-on, who gees. sufferer in a state of lameness piteous to behold. 
Perhaps he was both the one and the other. It is an the best of the game. Raffl2 the dog, Scarsdale, and) “I'll take him to Mr. Fineekin’s rooms myself,” ob- 
incontestable fact, that the moral being, the will, the d pend upon it the man who wins it will come and beg served Mr. Scarsdale, and suiting the action to the 
soul—it matters little what it is called—exists no long- you to buy it back within twenty-four hours at your own word, he whistled to the dog, who was licking his lips 
er in the somnambulist. Nuw, the animal, abandoned figure.” as if he rather approved of the taste of human blood, 
to itself, naturaily submits to the impulsion of its pa-| Mr. Searsdale began to think. , and sauntered off toward Wadham. ; 
cific or sanguinary instincts; and the thick set face of “ The dog,” he reslied, ‘‘ would come home of his own) “ Mr. Fineekin, sir?” said the porter, “ he’s in No.16 
Daniel Van den Berg, his flat head, swelling out be- accord; but—but—that weuld not do.” Back Quad., three pair left.” 
hind the ears, his long bristling mustaches, his green) « Put it at its worst, Scarsdale. Let us suppose that} Thither wended their way both man and dog. They 
eyes, all proved that he, unfortunately, belonged to /Clasher, of Christ Church, or Nobbs, of the ‘Tavern, or found Mr. Fineekin within and alone. 
the eat specie. —a terrible race, that kill for the mere |any hona fide sporting man, wins it, wouldn’t he rather! “I congratulate you, sir, said Mr. Scarsdale politely, 
pleasure of killing. , |tak> a ten-pound note to be shut of a beast who would/“ on possessing the best dog in the University. Iam 
However that may be, my companions were set at|ago man without you, than stick to you hie bargain? Be-|siucerely sorry to be obliged to part with him.” 
liberty. For a fortnight Annette was talked of as a) sides, the odds are even that a muff would get the old) “ D-does he always b-bleed at the mouth ?” inquir- 
model of devotion. She was even asked in marriage chap, and 1 know more than one who wouldn’t so much|ed Mr. Fineekin ruefully. 
by the son of Burgomaster Trungott, a romantic) ag dare take him away with a chain.” Mr. Scarsdale! + Never, except when he is out of temper,” was the 
young gentleman who was the plague of his family. I\did not appear convinced. Circumstances, however,|ready reply. ‘Then, with a brief “ Excuse me, I’m in 
hastened back to the Black Forest, where, from that | subsequently transpired which rendered it more than) hurry,” he dropped his glove dodgily in the door- 
time, I fulfilled the functions of chef'd’orchestre at the| necessary that he should have some ready money; and way, and by a quick gesture motioning to Muzzler to 
bouchon of the Sabre Vert, on the road to Tubingue. |as the mother threw her cbildren to the wolves inorder | keep guard thereon, bolted down the staircase, leaving 
If you happen to pass that way, and my story has to save her life, so this man was compelled by iron des-| Mr. Fineekin as fairly in prison as the veriest male- 
interested you, come and see me. We’ll empty two |tiny to part with the best friend he possessed in the wide| factor in jail. 
or three bottles together, and Pll ol a some things | world. “Come here, poo’ fellow, then; good dog, then !” 
that willanske your hair stand on end. Bob Cherry got up the raffle for him. There was no/cried Mr. Fineekin. 
great difficulty in raising the maximum sum; and so far 





[ From Be/gravia. | 








AN OXFORD RAFFLE. 


Immediately after the publication of that most charm- 
ing burlesque of Oxford life, Verdant Gren, which 
certainly succeeded in depicting the University as a com- 
pound of beer, skittles, and bull-dogs, the world-wide 
notoriety obtained by Huz, bis first-born, and Buz, his 
brother—or as our Dean, who wes an accurate Hebraist 
of repute, used to render them in the course of the lec- 
tionary, “ Hoots and Boots ”—fired the undergraduate 
soul with ambition to possess a Huz, if nota Buz—a 
Hoots, if not a Boots. Filthy Lucre in those days did 
a roaring trade, although how he escaped hydrophobia is 
a mystery. His cottage—well stocked, by the way, with 
babies—was always crowded with the canine species. 

A rabid dog would bite him in five different places, so 
that be would appear streaming with ichor. 

“ Iv’s his playfulness, Sir,” the man would aver, no 
ways disconcerted, ' 

Avotber quadruped, who assuredly in some previous 
state of existence must have been a limpet, would nail 
bhimsclf on to Lucre’s calf, and refuse to be removed, 
even when the ordinary process of biting his tail was 
adopted by way of persuasion. 

“ A dawg of the right sort” would be the natural re- 
mark to issue from the wounded man’s lips. Pain could 
not ruffle his temper. 

Of all envied undergraduates of that period let Mr. 
Scarsdale of Brazentace bear the palm. He had got a 
bull-dog. You never set eyes on such a bull-dog. Its 
chest was simply a type oflatitude. Its under jaw pro- 
truded like a Zulu’s. Above all, with the fidelity of a 
Bill Syke’s dog, it cared for no god or man but its mas 
ter. From him it would put up with brutal usage witb- 
out amurmur, a gruot,or a growl. But just let any 
one else approach it, and the very ay cannot easily 
be predicted. A favorite jest of Mr. Searsdale’s was 
to stroll down to the barges, where rowing men dispose 
of garments they have temporarily laid aside, or to the 
cricket-tents—pavilions were then luxuries uninvented 
—and, after piling the fraiment of a dozen unfortunates, 
to bid Muzzler * Watch!” and then retreat. No hu- 
man being dare approach the said Muzzler; they were 
often compelled to net the dog, z. e., to envelop him with 
a cricket net, and even then they could recover their 
clothes only at the imminent risk of being pinned, 

Well, to come to the point, Mr. Scarsdaie, his master, 
was a man with a talent for tumbiing into serious hot 
water. He got plucked till tho college very nearly 
tarned him out neck and crop. He quarreled so sav- 
agely with his father that he found supplies cut off at a 
time when duns were nearly driving him mad. Lustly 
he incurred a debt of honor which he was utterly unable 
to meet, and thereby ran the risk of being cut by his set 
—a contingency of all other the most appalling. 

“Whit am 1todo?” He appealed to his crony, Bob 
Cherry. 


Bob lit a cigar. Some minds never begin to act till 


they are involved in cloud. 


“T am in awful fix,” he continued. “I owe coin all 


as being relieved from hostile pressure by friends and 
foes, Mr. Soarsdale was happy, Nevertheless he could 


grief that he actually demendd himself so far as to 
write an exceedingly humble letter to his outraged 


for forgiveness. 

The raffle, however, came off, and the dog, like a poor 
om became the property of Mr. Fineekin of Wad- 

m. 

What possessed Mr. Fineckin to invest a sovereign 
in a raffle for a bulldog? Mr. Fineekin was a little 
spare, nervous creature, who genera'ly took his walks 
abroad alone. Surely he was not the man to own a fight- 
ing brute by’ whose side a bear seemed lamb-like. 

The fact is, Mr. Fineekin had during his solitary 
rambles encountered a hulking tramp who terrorized 
him out of a fl ,rin, anda bull who had induced him to 


only I had a really savage dog, I should be safe from 
future molestation. Bulls would either flee or suffer 
for it, while tramps would not so much as dare to cross 


always pay its proprietor. 

The raiffle took place in Bob Cherry’s room; and at its 
conclusion Mr. Finneekin, is an out-college man and a 
stranger to all present, found himself under the necos- 
sity of carrying off his much coveted prize, He ihere- 
fore sdvanced with all the pluck at his command: and 
with a very silvem ‘ Poo’ fellow,” attemptee to pat Muz- 
zler. 

Mr. Fineekin ricocheted at once. 

** You needn’t be afraid of him,” remarked Bob Cherry 
sarcastically. 

“ Do you think he'll b-bite ?” stammered Mr. Finec- 
kin, who was deviously fn mortal terror, his counte- 
nance by degrees assuming the chlorid hue which is the 
immediate precursor of sea‘sickness. 

“They will bite at times,” answered Bob gravely, 
taking refuge in generalities. 

“ D-do they bite v-vewy hard? 

“They won’t let go; that’s all.” Mr. Cherry began 


by Mr. Fineekin. 
“Tt’s v-very awful,” gasped Mr. Fineekin. 


wooms.,” 


With which assurance Mr. Fineekin made for the 
door, and was heard to rush down the stairs like a 


Niagara or a comet in a hurry. 


the road.” Cowardice it was, then, which induced Mr.) escape. 
Fineekin to covet Muzzler, and cowardice does not|men troop to their food aud troop back again. He 


«“J—I 
think I'll hire a cad to b-bwing the animal to my 


But no. The trusty soul, not being sufficiently so- 
phisticated to understand the principles of buying and 
selling, budged not, nor indeed paid the smallest at- 


not bear the sight of the old dog; and so deep was his| tention to all the blandishments which were heaved at 


his head. The moment, however, that Mr. Fineekin 
approached him he rose to his feet, and began to dis- 


parent, diplomatically enough asking not for money but) ay a double row of sharp teeth. 


Mr. Fineekin, in terror and despair, called for his 
scout from the window, but the man somehow failed 
to answer. Then he utterly collapsed into a condition 
of horror, Atter ahout two hours of mental agony— 
for, be it remarked, he did not feel quite sure that the 
animal would not attack him—he bethought him of 
some biscuit in his cupboard. Perhaps the dog might 
be bribed into gentleness. 

Not so. Muzzler smelt the douceur contemptuously, 
turned it over, scratched the door-mat into a heap, 
and then buried the biscuit cleverly. 

Mr Fineekin groaned in spirit when he found that 


fly ever the nearest hedge. Thought he savagely, “ If| this ruse was fruitless. He felt like the captive knight 


in the old song. At last the hall-bell rang, and the 
poor man began to wish the dog at Jericho, for he 
was exceeding hungry. But, alas, no; he could not 
He saw from his altitude, three-pair up, the 


was proceeding to howl dismally for hs scout, but 
Muzzler, not sanctioning such noise, growled ominous- 
ly, and he was forced to desist. 

It was about half-past eight when, to his great joy, 
he heard a heavy footstep lumber up his stairs. Ina 
trice the dog began skipping as peacefully as a young 
lamb, and crooning for joy over the mysterious visitor, 
It was Mr. Scarsdale. 

In the course of the afternoon his father, moved by 
his son’s repentant letter, had arrfved in Oxford, 
bringing with him his check-book. Differences had 
been promptly reconciled on the give-and-take princi- 
ple. Sire and son had dined sumptuously at the 
Crozier, and now, with his skin full of champagne and 
a pocketful of notes, the gay youth cameto try and 
make arrangements for the redemption of his much- 
loved canine friend. 

It was quite dark, for Mr. Fineekin had been fear- 
ful lest by moving about in search of matches he 


to feel a malicious pleasure in the torture experienced might excite the fury of this terrible snimal. Never- 


theless, in the glare of a ruddy cigar-end, Mr. Scars- 
dale’s features were recognizable. 

“Is th-that Mr. Scarsdale ?” faltered the poor man. 
“Sir to you,” was the gracious reply, “1 come to—” 
“O, O,” yelled Mr. Fineekin, “k-keep that w-wetch- 
ed bwute off my l-legs. Ifthere’s a th-thing I dwead 
it’s hydwophobia.” 

Muzzler was in one of his gayest humors, being over- 





In a few minutes a man appeared at Mr. Cherry’s| joyed at the return of Mr. Scarsdale; still, though he 


door. He had come, he said. to fetch a leetle dawg— 


a poopee, in fact—for Mr. Fineekin. 
“ There he is,” observed Mr. Cherry, dryly. 











“ Be you his master, sir?” 
“No, my man, I’m not. 


“P’raps Pd better call again. 


Ile did belong to Mr. 
Scarsdale, and Mr. Scarsdale ain’t in college just now.” shriller, and it really seemed not unlikely that he would 
I don’t like ’is| burst a blood-vessel. 


was shaking Mr. Fineekin’s trowsers in playful fashion 
he had no design of biting. 

** What’s the row ?” cooly observed Mr. Scarsdale. 
“TI can’t see.” 

Mr. Fineekin’s yells, however grew shriller and 


Mr. Scarsdale, under the cir- 


round, includiug the college. I’ve exhausted my credit, ||ooks,” 













. ; cumstances, condescended to call the dog off. 
and the Governor has taken up a line as undutiful as} «Paps you hadn’t. You must take him now or| “ Wh-what will you take,” gasped-ill-starred Mr. 
emmy Give ~ our advice, dear old boy.” never. bm not going to keep other people’s dogs in| Fineekin, “to wemove that awful beast? I'll pay 
" ave it, crie 


ob Cherry, after a few whiffs. 
“You must raffle Muzzler. The dog has no end of a 
reputation. You can value Lim at forty guineas, and 
Til bet you a bottle of wine you'll get every copper 





my rooms. Why couldn’t Mr. Fineekin take him|anything in weason if you'll only relieve me from 
away himself ?” b-being molested and tewwified.” ; 
Thus adjured the man crept up gingerly, and pro-| “1 don’t underssand you,” answered Mr. Scarsdale, 
t ducing a chain from his pocket, prepared to affix it to|sharply. “Can’t you light a candle ?” 
subscribed.” c Muzzler’s collar. The old dog eyed him for an in-| Atter a search for matches, Mr. Fineekin contrived 
“ Perbaps,” answered his friend dryly; “ but then, 1} stant suspiciously, and then without much ado in the| to display his countenance to his persecuters, blanched 
don’t want to part with my old friend. Hie, Muzzler,| way of vocalization, as if aware of the man’s intent,| with fear. 
come here. That wouldn’t suit you, eh ?” tad on to his leg firmly and began to play with the] “Now, sir,” said Mr. Scarsdale, “you have wona 
Muzzler came 7 from under the sofa as gentle as a| muscles in a style promising evil for his future pedes-| dog well worth £50, and if I interpret your meaning 
lamb, and licked Mr. Scarsdale’s hand quite lovingly. | trianism. , right, you find that the animal’s character is a trifle tuo 
“T couldu’t do it, Cherry,” he said, something like a! Younever heard a cad howl like that cad. His| sporting to suit your requirements. Eh ?” 
tear rising to the corner of his eye. shvieks brought up a brace of scouts and a baker’s| “Take him away! Take him to Jewicho!” cried 
Mr. Bob Cherry, however, continued smoking, imper-|dozen of undergraduates, including luckily Mr, Scars-] Mr. Fineekin. “ Th-that’s all I ask.” 
turbable as an oracle, dale, who happened to be entering the quadrangle. At' “Quite so, Sir. But that won’t fit with my arrange- 
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ments. I can’t afford to have it said that I raffled my | joined in the conversation, hoping thereby to make my-|released, and can bring an action for damages for false 








dog and then accepted him as a present. from the win-|self agreeable to the company, amongst whom were|imprisonment ” 


ner. I'll tell you, however, what I will do; you shall 
name a price, and I'll buy him of you,” and Mr. Scars- 
dale chinked gold persuasively. 

Mr. Fineekin’s eyes brightened. 

“I’ve been wather frightened,” he replied, “and 
I’ve lost a guinea. I'll sell the dog for a soveweign and 
a shilling.” 

*“ Done!” was the cool answer. 

It remains only to state, that Mr. Fineekin did not 
invest further in dog’s flesh. He gave up exercise, and 
took to reading vehemently; the results whereof were 
a first class and a fellowship. But the strain on his 
not very strong nerves was such as to produce a 
strange twitching of the eye, Very knowing in its way. 
He is a don now, and was proctor some years. ago, 
when he astonished the undergraduates by the con- 
fidential wink wherewith he amerced and imposed 
them. As for Mr. Scarsdale, he went in heavily for 
muscular Christianity, and they made him a colonial 
Bishop. It is reported that he has already taught the 
male black population how to use their fists scientifi- 
cally, but this, no doubt, is mere scandal. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains, he cowd puzzle the heaviest 

weight among them, even though handicapped by his 
rochet and apron. 














[From Tom Hood's Comic Annual for 1875.) 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 
By AtFrep R. Puictirs. 


My brother and are twins. There can be no mistake 
about that, for our likeness to each other is so great that 
it is positively unpleasant to our friends and ourselves. 
The celebrated Corsican Brothers were not more alike 
than we are; that is, as far as personal appearance 
goes ; beyond that Jim and I are utterly Tosinalien. 
For instance : I am fond of trade, Jim hates it; I have 
a great dislike to horse-racing, Jim dotes upoao what he 
pleases to call “ the Turf;” 1 avoid danger to such an 
extent that [have heard some uncharitable people call 
my caution cowardice ; now, nothin« pleases my brother 
better than running risks; I am quiet and peaceable to 
a fault, while Jim is always up to mischief and con- 
stantly in hot water ; in a word, two creatures more 
alike in features and unlike in character never existed 

Of course this likeness caused us no end of trouble. 
Many and many a time I have had to answer for Jim’s 
faults. If he robbed the orchard, I was sure to be 
beaten for it, although I detested unripe fruit, and 
therefore could not share in the plunder for which I 
had to pay the penalty. 

For all that, we were the best of friends, and always 
ready to assist each other in any way we could, and, in 
spite of all the annoyances, never quarrelled. 

At the age of fourteen Jim and I were apprenticed 
toa butterman, who resided at Acton. Of coureeI was 
the master’s favorite, for I stuck well to business, 
whilst Jim spent all his leisure time with the men from 
the training stables, and took more interest in making 
up a betting-book than in serving the customers. When 
we had served our time I determined to start in business, 
and asked my brother to join me, but he would not 
listen to my proposal. 

“No, no, Dick,” he said ; “ I’ve done with butter and 
bacon for ever—that is, except for breakfast or tea. I 
intend going in for horse-racing. I have already put a 
few pounds on the Derby, and am now busy making up 
a book for Ascot.” 

In vain [{ tried to persuade him to give up the idea; 
he was determined, and when Jim had made up his 
mind, nothing could make him alter it. I was very 
rorry, for I looked upon Jim as entirely lost ; for in my 
opinmon, betting meant bankruptey, both in cash and 
honor. However, I trusted that Jim would soon see 
the folly of his ways, and would be glad to join me in 
my shop. I pictured to myself the happiness I should 
feel when that moment arrived (for that my shop would 
fail never entered my thoughts, more than it did that 
Jim would ever make a fortune ,by betting, as he has 
since done), and beeame almost anxious for the news 
that my brother had lost his money. 

It was a proud day for me when I first opened my 
shop in High Street, Whitechapel ; my bosom heaved 
with delight at the sight of my first customer, who, by 
the way, unly bought an ounce of butter; but it was 
the commencement of the gigantic trade I intended to 
do, and therefore I was happy. As the day advanced 
my trade increased, and at night when I counted the 
contents of my till, I found that I had every reason to 
congratulate myself, and, therefore, in a luckless hour I 
determined to smoke a pipo and have a glass in the 
parlor of a neighboring public house Accordingly, | 
put on my hat and started off, and in afew minutes I 
was comfortably seated in the snug parlor puffing my 
tobacco and quaffing my ale. 

The company was neither numerous nor select, being 
mostly composed of butchers, a set of men of whom | 
have rather a horror—I don’t know why. They are a 


many of my neighbors. 


managed to offend a big, hulking fellow, who I recog-| ‘“ Nonsense, m 
nized as the owner of a butcher’s shop exactly facing|safe as the bank. 
my establishment. I tried all I could to soothe the 
monster, but he glared at me like an ogre, and made 


Vain hope! the butcher being uvable to speak ¢o me, in|you are.” 
consequence of my silence, vented his malice by speak- 
ing atme. He complained about tradesmen opening 


he had been made quite sick by some bad butter he 


weights and scates all day. 

I knew he meant me, for I certainly had amused 
myself in the intervals of serving my customers, by|job at all. 
polishing up my scales and weights, and as I saw by 


“Yes, that’s all very well, Jim; but s 
How I did it I cannot tell, but, by some means, l|should not win all this » ene i abril 


y dear fellow ; I must win it It’s as 


“ Yes, but so was Vanderdecken.” 
“Oh, bother Vanderdecken ! 
such very strong remarks that I thought it better to| besides, should I fail, I will bolt over to France; then you 
keep silent, hoping thereby to let the storm blow over.|prove your identity, they must release you, and there 


vu Il must win; 


“Yes; but in the meantime I shall be in prison.” 
m] “ Not necessarily : you must keep close, and then 
new shops in opposition to the old ones ; declared that|perhaps they may not find you. I will give you a letter 

to my friend, Bob Kirby—you are suro to find him at 
had seen that day ; and hoped, when the inspector of|the* Bit and Bridle’-—and he will tell you what to do. 
weights and measures visited the neighborhood, that he} You must not write to me here. 
would look after some shopkeepers in particular, for he,|writing, and let you know how things are going. Now 
Mr. Grote, had watched one fellow tampering with his|come and let us change clothes; there is not a moment 
to lose, or you will be too late for the train. ’ 
“But my business?” I gasped, for I did not like the 


Bob wil do all the 


“Oh! Ican take care of that: you knowI under- 
their looks that the company knew that the wretch|stand the trade.” ee 















intended me, I had no help for it but to reply. 
“Sir,” said I, in the most conciliatory manner possi 


unwittingly offended you, as it appears I have done 
evidently intended for me.’ 

“I shan’t mention names, to give any one the opportu 
nity of getting the law of me: I ain’t so green.” 

your accusations are entirely false.” 


and dashed his pipe in my face. Luckily, two of hi 


vociferating, “Come on, you coward—let me go—yah 
you cur,” and so on, until I had left the house. 


some even went so far as to join the butcher in annoy 


shop, making up my bcoks. 


before L could execute my purpose the fellow caugh 


blood, whispered in my ear : 


“Don’t be a fool, Vick : come in and shut the door, 


or I shall be seized.” 
will tell you.” 


visit. 
had a narrow escape.” 


have you escaped ?” 


the St. Ledger, and have lost all my money.” 


for that horrid butcher has nearly ruined me.” 


convinced was I that Vanderdecken would win this race 
that I not only put my money on him, but also tha 


fly to avoid the police.” 
what is to be done ?” 


I will take yours in exchange; you must go down ti 


here. Do you see?” 


“Yes, I see; but the police may arrest me by mis 
take.” 











le, “I am exceediogly sorry that I should have|rather blue. ‘Of course it is not pleasant, but nothing 
but I cannot fail to see that your observations arejlong a time, I suppose I shall be. able to bear it for a 


“If the cap fits, you may wear it,” grinned the brute.|clothes and put on mine.” 


“The cap does not fit,” I replied, “for [ beg to sayjof my own house. 
that my butter is excellent, my scales just, and that all 


With a howl of rage, the brute sprang from his seatjof me. 1 reached the train in safety, and arrived in 


companions seized hiw, so that I was able to make my 
escape from the room ; but as I fled I could hear him/whom I delivered the letter. 


From that moment my life was one of misery. That}very uncomfortable, and obeyed his orders to the letter? 
horrid wretch Grote would not let me alone ; he teazed Kf 

me worning, noon, and night, until I became the laugh-|Kirby came to my rooms and told me I must prepare 
ingstock of the neighborhood, and consequently my/jto start for London at ooce. 

trade fell off, until ruin seemed to sture{me in the face. 
My neighbors avoided me as if I had the plague, and)“ for if you were caught now, things would be very awk- 


ing me, so that at last I became frightened to go out,jhad better walk down, for the trains may be watche 
and passed my ever ings in the little parlor behind my/If he can get down without being seen, all will be well ; 


One night whilst I was so engaged a ring came at the|conspiracy.” 
bell. Iopened the door, and a man clad ir a long 
cloak, the collar of which was turned up so as to conceal|my butter shop! for, all things considered, the police 
his face, rushed into the passage, a proceeding | no}were to me worse than the buteher. By keeping myself 
sooner remarked than I immediatcly prepared to rush{a strict prixoner in my own house, I could avoid the 
out into the street, for 1 cannot bear burglars ; but|butcher; but there was no safety from the police. 


me by the shoulder, and, in tones that froze my very|knocked gently at ths door, which was opened directly 


“Jim!” I stammered. “ Why, what is the matter ?”|have made every one believe I was you. 1 make a 
“Shut the door and come into the parl.r; then I}capital tradesman after all. I’ve sent your business up 


I did as he commanded, and then waited impatiently 
for the explanation of this sudden and mysterious)it. 


“Phew!” said Jim, as he threw off his cloak ; “ I’ve|look here, Dick ; don’t you be half so easy with him. 
“But how have you had an escape? and from whatjhave.” 


‘Dick, | am ruined!” cried my brother, throwing |the business is improving, I shall try to put up with the 
himself into a chair, “I backed the wrong horse fo: |aanoyance.” 


“IT knew you would, Jim,” I said; “I knew youjobliged to you for what you have done. If any of the 
would: But it’s no use erying over spilt milk, as the}girls say you made love to them, you will know that I 
proverb says; you must come and share with me,jam the culprit—only don’t you say so, but keep the fun 
though Heaven knows that I have not much to offer you.Jup. It’s not disagreeable work, 1 can assure you. Hal 


** You’re a good fellow, Dick ; but I have worse news|it was me! So good bye, and take core of yourself !” 
still. You must know that I had a thousand pounds 


placed in my hands, to buy horses for a gentleman. So|with a sad heart, sought my bed. 


which I had in trust. I have Jost all, and have had to}A few winutes afterwares a very pretty girl came 


The frightful news so overcame me that I could only{and simper, purchased half a pound of best fresh 
wring my hands and exclaim, ‘Ou, what is to be done ?|batter. 


“ This is what must be done,” said Jim, in a hurried|she exclaimed, with a pretty sly glance. 
whisper : “ you must take my clothes and my name, and 


Acton to my rooms, and I will carry on your business|that modest air, after the way you behaved yesterday. 


“Of course they will; that’s the beauty of the!to make out—and the way you snatched that kiss from 
thing. I expect to make a hatful of money over the}me yesterday proves it!” 
highly useful and, I have no doubt, honest set of men ;/next race, and when I have done that I shall show up, 
but all people have their antipathies, and butchers are| declare that the whole affair has been a mistake, either}/been improving my business, is it ?” 
one of mine. However, I disguised my feelings, and’ pay the thousand pounds or buy the horses ; you will be 




































































* But the butcher ?” 
-) ‘I must put up with him, I suppose,” said Jim, looking 


;]is in this world, and as you have stood his insults for so 
little while. ‘There is the letter; now off with your 


-| How Jim did it I can’t ay, but in less than a quarter 
of an hour I was dressed in his clothes and turned out 


I crept my the road trembling at the sight of a 
policeman, and wondering at the little notice they took 


s| Acton without being arrested. 

I found the “ Bit and Bridle” and Bob Kirby, to 
He read it, and at once 
!jtook me to Jim’s room, advising me not to move there- 
from if I valued my liberty. Need I say that I felt 


n the second night after my arrival in Ac on, Mr, 


‘You must take care you are not szen,” he continue:|; 


-|ward. ‘Tell Jim he must come down here at once: he 


but if not, I fear they willtry to make it a case of 


Oh, how bitterly I repented having consented to leave 


t} With a beating heart I crept up to my own shop, and 
by Jim, to whom I delivered my dreadtul message, 


“I must be off at once, Dick,” he said ; “we must 
change clothes directly! You will be all right, for I 


wonderfully !” 

“I’m very glad to hear it, Jim; I’m sure it needed 
But how about the butcher ?” 

‘Oh, he has been a great nuisance, certainly ; but 

[ don’t believe he has half the pluck he pretends to 


“ T do—I know it!” was my rueful answer; “but if 


«'That’s right, Dick! And now, good bye! I’m much 


ha! ha! nobody would believe you if you were to swear 
With a hearty laugh Jim went on his road; and I 


,| Larose very early the uext morning and took down 
t}the shutters, so as to avoid meeting that horrid butcher, 


fluttering into the shop, and, with many a pretty smile 


* Why, how dull you are this morning, Mr. Perkins!” 


“Dull?” I replied, in a dreamy manner. 
»| ‘Oh, nonsense !” she cried, “it is no good putting on 


Do you know, when you first came here, we all thouglt 


-lyou such a sneak—at least, most of us did; but I 
always said that you were not sv demure as you wished 


“So,” thought I, “that is the way Master Jim has 





1 looked at the little rosy mouth, and could not blame 
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him—nay, I ventured to follow bis example, an did so 
with the greatest success. ; 

“Do you know,” said the young lady, putting her 
arms on thc counter—"*do you knowI have liked you 
ever since you thrashed that big bully, Grote the 
butcher ?” 

“Of course you did. when he came over here swear- 
ing he would pull your nose ! Oh, I did like the cool 
way in which you went to meet him, and knocked him 
dowr. It was splendid” : 

Could it be possible? Had my twin brother thrashed 
the butcher, and left me to reap the glory? As if to 
confirm my suspicions, at that hg instant Grote ap- 
peared in his shop—and, ob, his face!! It was one 
mass of bruises! 1 stepped out on to the pavement to 
bave a look at him closer. On seeing me he bowed 


politely, but I merely shook my fist at him, and he/,7 


retreated rapidly. . 

I cannot describe how my business increased from 
that day, and all through Jim’s boldness and light- 
heartedness. During the day I received a letter from 
my dear brother, iu which he informed me that he had 
not lost his money ; but having heard of my misery, he 
invented this little plot to save me. ; 

I have 1ow several large shops. Jim has never 
joined me, |v having retired from the turf,and become 
a gentleman fa mer. Iam married, and have a large 
family. My cldest boy is about to marry Miss Grote, 
Grote having become very good friends with me, and, 
what is better, very vich. But, good friends as we are, 
I have never thought it worth my while to inform him of 
his slight mistake. 





Fashion. 


Queen Fashion was always democratic. She never depended 

upon Kings or Princes to keep ber altar-fires alight. Her bigh 
priests were often of humble origin. Plain Mr. Brammel could 
punish the ** First Gentleman of Europe’’ by changing a fash- 
ion. He bad made people swathe their necks up to their ears in 
thick folds of maslin so thut the Kegent might hide the scars 
which disfigured his glands. When they quarreled, the Beuu 
turned down his collar and exposed his throat. Au attempt re. 
cently made, under princely auspices, to reform gen leman’s 
evening dress failed utterly; but wenty-five years ago a simple 
undergraduate of Oxford revolutionized our morning attire. 
With the ladies, beaaty and brains have been the qualification 
for leadership. Mere rank had to follow. As long as Queen 
Fashion's army Was a comparative y small,one, those entitled to 
be leaders stucd prominently forw rd, and were elected by ac- 
claim, jast as in the older times the Liggest and fiercest savages 
in the tribe were chosen as ita chiefs. when the forces increas- 
ed—when their wants became greater, and their evolutions 
more cowplicated—edacatel g ls were vaturally required. 
The williners and dressmakers lead the fashion now. ‘here 
are ladies in Patis who are supposed tv dictate what is to be 
“worn.” ‘They dictate simply what the milliners and dress- 
makers have resolved upon, and are very elegant walking, riding 
or lounging advertisements of what Mme, Entelle and \r. Chose 
(for millinery may be masculine now) have decided is to be the 
fashiou, Do you suppose tbat Mile. de Ja Chic pays for these 
bewildering dresses in which she looks so charming? Or that 
the bill is ever sent iu to yonder proud beauty, around whose 
chariot wheela so many of our golden youth are congregated as she 
halts in a shady corner of **the drive ?” ‘The arrangement with Mile 
de la Chic is business-like and straightforward so many dresses 
so wany puffs, The bargain which attires the other lady splen idly 
for nothing a year has no existence in fact. Pen never wrote 
— tongue never whispered it. ‘This other lady is very beautiful, 
very yain, and, for her rank, very poor. She is one vt those who 
can carry off strauge raiment, and stamp it at once us the fash- 
ion. Ladies form themeselses upon her. ‘I'bose whvu are of her 
acquaintance beg and pray for what sporting men would call a 
“up '’ as to what new thing is coming out, Outsiders watch 
for her appearance at opera, promenade, or ball, to see if 
there be anything to add or reje t, and set their wardrobes by 
hers, as watches are set by the Horse Guards’ clock. Is it to be 
wondered at that her dressmaker, her williver, ber goldsmith, 
&c., &c., &c., should be run after? Oiber people’s bills go in, 
but hers do not. What would you? Bills, when duly delivered, 
olten escape our attention, Women of fashion forget ell about 
these ‘ little accounts,’’ oven when they are reposing in the pix- 
eon-holes of their davenports, Hoa, then, can you possibly 
expect a lady to bear in mind that an account has not been seut 
in? It will be delivered some day, or a delicate biut will be 
given that the advertisement is to be withdrawn. 

TLis system is not without its advantdges, We live too fast in 
these times to sit down and invent fur ourselves; and once 
granted that we are to take our taste from the shop, we must not 
complain of its quality. We must not complain —having rele- 
gated judgment into tue hands of a score or so of competing 
trades-people—that the extravagant and the startling prevail. 
On the otuer band, the reflection is forced upou such of us as 
take the trouble to think, that the female torm divine would, 
perbaps, bave its outlines more modestly draped if ladies’ fash- 
1ons had been designed by gentlewomen 

Ican remember the time when the slightest tinge of paint 
Upon a young woman's face was regarded as evidence to cunnect 
her with a class which was not so much noticed then as now. 
The mothers of fogies such as he who proses at present did noi 
rub skirt with Mile de la Chic in the park or the crash-room, 
nor did they copy her from the stsge. ies of the great world 
would not bave satin boots because Vestris wore them in Olym- 
pic revels of which the burlenqae of the period is the degenerate 
offepring. In comparison with the burlesque of the period the 
gayest of the O ympic revels was propriety itself - it was elegant 
and witty, that wasall. A similar comparison may be drawn 
between the stage behavior, at any rate. of the ladies engaged in 
these performances respectively. But you may be sure that if, 

in this year of grace, some enterprising son ot Crispin were to 
invent a novel style of *‘chassure ‘for » iss Kitty Kosepink, ot 
the Royal Breakdown Theatre, it would be ** the rage” in a fort- 
pe To explain this phenomenon one has to skate over 
rather thin ice. Women dress for two reasons: First, to please 
the men; and, second, to displease each other. They have been 
permitted, or rather have permitted themselves, to Observe that 
class which (heir grandmothers utterly ignored 1s pleasing to 
men, aod have copied their outward signs of attraction, 
ther than this I do not propose to go. It is far enough. 

goue to the = your taste, you go tu the footlights for your 
complexion! Bismuth aod belladonus are on your dressing- 








| tables. Cream of beauty and bloom of roses may be inquired for 
in Belgtavia without a blash. +o this extrome Fashion has led 
you gradually. Step by step you have got over the good old 
contempt in which fale things were beld when first our Sover 
eign Lady purged her court and country of the foulness which 
the last George bred and fostered in them. Fashion has ex- 
cused false trinkets, false hair, false light in the eyes, false tints 
upon the flesh. Do you think it will end thus? Can you hope 
that these things are only skin deep? Have you no fear lest they 
may soak inward and produce upon the mind the same effect 
which they work upon the body? Gne more question, and I 
have done. Does this sort of thing pay? You can read the 
answer in the manners and literature of the day. Sensualism 
reigns supreme. Respect for purity has gone out of fashion. 

For this, { have heard it urged, the men aretoblame. They 
showed what pleased them and have no right to complain that 
it was copied. There is some justice in such a plea if we admit 
tbat the one sex is under an obligation to please the other, ir- 
respective of the quality of the pleasure involved. ‘This cannot 
be admitted. We owe the civilization of the world-—the very 
foundatiohs of what we call suciety—to an opposite priuciple. 
he ladies of the great world had it in their power to crush the 
‘*demi-monde”’ before it became an institution. ‘They could 
have drawn a moral cordon around certain suburban districts, 
which would have isolated them like so many Ghettos, and by 
continuing the social law which enacted that a man who escorted 
or saluted one who could not be presented to his friend's sisters 
in places to which ladies could properly resort was guilty of an 
ungentlema )ly act, they would soon have relegated the admirers 
of Anonyma to the groves which she adorned, and secured the 
honor of their non-appearance in other drawingrooms. ‘Ibis 
done, Anonyma would have stayed at home; but it was not done, 
and so she set the Fashion — Belgravia. 


The Slavery of Prosperity—A Fashionable 
Physician. 


a The London Globe prints the tollowing readable article: ‘in 
the ful swing of medical practice, it says, the pace is tremend- 
ous. When once the indefinable stamp of fashion is set upon a 
doctor every one wants to engage his services. You may go to 
the great man’s house again and again, and the great man will 
not be able to see you. You may write to hisSecretary and the 
Secretary may make an appointment for the week after next, but 
it by no means follows that he will be able to keep the appoint- 
ment. As soon as the clock strikes two he makes a dash from 

the consulting room, swallows an apology fora lunch, and you 

presently observe him driving past the windows, In vain the un- 

punctuality is notorious, in vain the consulting fee is deubled. 

People are determined to have tue great wan, and the great man 

they accordingly get; they will bring him down 200 miles, though 

they bave to pay 200 guineas for the journey. They will have 

him, though the patient may be .n at culo mrlis. tor there are 

circumstances under which some rich men think that no consul- 

tation is too costly. They will have him and no one else, al- 

though the case, scientifically considered, may be as simple as a 

cut finger, Sometimes they resort to bim because the case has 

realiy baffled the average skill of the average practitioner, and it 

not unfrequently happens that the celebrated physician makes « 

diagnosis and sugge-ts a remedy that sets his aw to rights. 

On the other hand, the average practitioner has his revenge in 
repeating stories of ext divary blund perpetrated by tash- 
ionable physicians. But when the fashionable physician bas 
really obtained ti.is i practice, the charm of the practice 
must depart. ‘The great physician become. a great slave. He 
lives in a state of gilded captivity. He cannot call bis house bis 
own, or bis hours his own, or bis family his own. He is at the 
beck and call of the pubiic. He takes his meas with his loins 

girde i; or, rather, he may be obliged to exist on Liebeg’s extract 
for want of time to partake of solid food. When the tide of 
fashion steadily sets in he is almost submerged beneath the 
wave. He bids farewell to leisure, friends, private hfe—ll that 
maker existence endurable. ‘The guineas accumulate,the checks, 
the bank notes; there are plethoric investments, alordly income, 
But a man’s income for all purpo es of enjoyment is not what 
he gets, brt what he spends. “any men imagine that they are 
in the enjoyment of a stately income who are often, like children 
playing with ittle bits of paper that come im and little bits of 
paper that go out There is not so very much in a man getting 
£15 000 a year if be can hardly spend £1,50'. tut as a rule we 
acquit great physicians of any mean love of filthy lucre. ‘They 
hardly know the sums which rvll out of their pockets when, worn 
out and barrassed, they tumble into the uncertain bed from 
which the night-bell may arouse them. They would willingly 
take less of lucre for more of leisure. ‘Chis was a strong idea of 
the late Sir Henry Holland’s. He early fixed the modest limits 
of bis professional income at £5,000. and would allow no profes 

sional business to intertere with his three months’ holiday. He 
had his reward fin living to a Nestorian age, with all the repu- 
tation of Nestor’s wisdom. ‘The fashionable physician who 
reciprocates the firm belief which the London public have in him 
with a corresponding belief in himself, is goaded on by two con- 
siderations of supreme weight. In the first place, he believes 
that he is conferring a great amount of good on suffering hu- 
manity which no other physician could render equally well with 
himself. In the next place, he believes that he is steadily en- 
larging the limits of medical scieace. Each patient is a book, 
and his practice represents the library of medical knowledge. He 
is willing, therefcre, to endure any toil, although he knows how 
dangerous is such toil when carried carried beyond the endurable 
limit. Such a course is especially likely if he is a believer in the 
boundless future of medicine, in new methods of diagnosis, in 
new systems of therapeutics, and has the ‘“‘ enthusia-m of hu- 
manity” in his soul.” 

















Tue Vatve or Fish Foop.—Many elaborate compa- 
risons have been ma-e us to the comparative food values ot but- 
cher's meat and fish, and occasional controversies have atisen 
on the subject, in which the utmost diversity of opinion bas 
been expressed. Some economic writers maincain that fish has 
no food-value worth speaking of. Others say that fish food must 
occupy a middle position between vegetables and beef or mutton. 
Again, a learned authority says that fish, well cooked with oil or 
fat of some kind, or served with butter wken brought to table, 
* is chemically the same as butcher's meat, so far as nutrition is 
concerned.” Another writer says that fish as food is only tit for 
| children and invalids, and is totally unfitted to support the 
health and vigor cf men or women engaged in laborious occupa- 

tious. As usual, in such disputes, we may bold tbat the trath 
lies between the two extremes. Many people following laborious 
| Occupations especially in Scotland, live largely upon fsb. In 


| t: at country the fishermen themselves eat a considerable por- 





MaraiaGres IN THE Days or Gretna Green.—In 
}the now remote days when railroads were unknown, and the 
communications between the metropolis and distant parts of the 
kingdom were maintained by stage coaches and hack chaises, it 
was by no means uncommon to see, upon the walls of country 
inus and posting-houses, an old engraving, in which the grand- 
father of the present Earl of Westmoreland and Mr. Kobert Child 
the once famous banker, were portrayed as the principal actors. 
In 1782 the tenth Earl of Westmoreland eloped with the only 
daugbter and heiress of Mr. Child; and, according to the fashion 
of the day, he carried the lady away in a post-chaise with fonr 
horses attached to it, and made for the haven of distressed lovers 
of Gretna Green. Mr. Child, whose wealth was then considered 
enormous, a d who was a very choleric man, had always op- 
posed the marriage of his dau hter to Lord Westmorelaud, and 
no sooner was the flight of the insubordinate lovers reported to 
the in: ignant father than he ordered out another coach and four 
aud gave chase vigorously. Such pursuits of ranaway daughters 
were by no means unfrequent during the close of 
the last and the commeucement of this century; 
tury; nor is it difficult to understand why they were so popular 
along the roads leading to the North. When the lady was a 
rich prize, guineas were scattered as though they had been 
blackberries, and the interest of the hunt became intense as the 
pursuer, by uusparing bribery to the postboys, drew nearer and 
nearer to the pursued. In the case to which we are adverting, 
Lord Westmoreland and his intended brides were within six 
miles of the Scottish border when the chaise of the pursuiag 
father was seen to be close at hand. Whip and spur were plen- 
tifully plied, but Mr. Child gradually made up his leeway, and 
as the two coaches ascendek a hill, the horses of the pursuer 
were abreast of the vehicle which carried the runaways, At this 
critical moment Lord Westmoreland put his head out of the win- 
dow, and shot dead witha pistol one of the leaders in Mr. 
Child's chaise. The horse fell in the road, the wheels tambled 
over him, and Mr. Child's onward course was arrested until the 
ever-ready blacksmith at Gretna Green had tied the irrevocable 
knot, aud made the lovers one. Happily the outraged father’s 
feelings were subsequently pacified, although he made it a con- 
dition that Lady Westmoreland’s fortune should not descend in 
the male line, but he b queathed to his daughter's eldest daugh- 
ter. The lady in question, !ady Sarah Sophia Fane, married 
the fifth Earl of Jersey, the owner of those c lebrated raceborses, 
Mameluke, Middleton, Bay Midd'eton, and Cobweb, and died at 
an advanced age in'1867. For many years Lady Fane was the 
acknowledged queen of fashion in West-end society. 











On tHE Motive oF SwHakeEsreare’s Sonnets.— 
About 1596 a slight estrangement took pla¢e between Shakes- 
peare and Lord Southampton; they had previously been closely 
ted; Shak had pr d to dedicate all his poems 
to Southampton, who, in his turn, had engaged to accept the 
dedications. The cause of the estrangement was, that in 1593 
Shakespeare had apparently dissolved his connection with the 
stage—probably at the time when the theatres were closed on 
account of the plague—and had adopted what then seemed a 
nobler calling of narrative poet, puoli-hing his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis ” and his ** Lucrece ” in 1°93 and 1594. But either on 
the reopening of the theatres in December, 1593, or in the fol- 
lowing year, [which is for many reasons more likely,] he not 
only returned to his playwriting, but bad appeared himself on 
the stage with a company cf players on their “ travels,’’ He had 
cons: quently ceased to write any ‘‘ poems.” Southampton re- 
monstrated with him, and reminded bim of their compact, and 
perhaps refused to accept a dedic uon unless he gave up the 
stage. Sbakespeare then wrote these Sonne‘s (1 126] as a de- 
fense of his conduct. In this poem he sportively compares their 
bond cf uni n to a marriage, and throughout writes in a sort of 
allegory, varying occasionally and not qaite consistent, [where is 
the allegory that is so ?] but always intelligible, if we have firm 
hold of the central idea. 

The grounds of defense which Shakespeare sets up against the 
complaint of Lord Sonthampton—tha. ne had broken his com- 
pact, ceased to write poems, worked for the, Xc., are capable of 
enumeration as follows; 

1, He was compelled by need to gain a subsistence by joining 
the theatre. 

2. He will give it up, and return to writing poetry; send son- 
nets now privately, will send a better poem hereafter publicly: 
and then Southampton shall smell of common weeds no more, 
but be the true perfect rose again. 

8. Southampton should not listen to malevolent critics; 
Shakespeare has only been testing his love for a time by his 
silence. 

4. touthampton also has been unfaithfal, and bas stood god- 
father to the poems of others, while the dramas of Shakespeare 
bad been left as orphans to the care of strangers. 

5. Yet, as Sbakeepeare’s Muse was not married to Southamp- 
ton, but Shakespeare himself was so in the marriage of true 
minds, there shall be reconciliation: divorce is neither possible 
ocr lawful; they are united till death: their union is eternal. 
And love shall still be Lord of all. 

6. I have only to say, in conclusion, that the more I study 
this poem the more difficulty I find in conceiving how any one 
can take it for a number of isolated sonnets, or for a number of 
detached groups, written at many times for the use and at the 
instance of various persons; and I am quite sure, whether I am 
right in my interpretation of the details or n t, that these 125 
stanzas, of fourteen lines each, make up one single poem and 
certainly bave pot the meaning communly assigned to them. 
They are not the history ot an adulterous or infamous transac - 
tion. It is high time that our poet of p ets should have his po- 
etic fame cleared from the charge of writing some wortbless rub- 
bish that hus too long gone under his name. still more is it high 
time that his mora! character should be freed from the shameful 
stigwa that, has been branded on it by his critics. —McMillan’s 
Magazine, 
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Hixts.—One ounce alcohol; two drachms cayenne 
pepper; one ounce kerosene oi); let it stand twenty-four hours 
alter mixing. It cures the worst toothache ever known. 

Kerosene oil is good for removing rust from cutlery. 

Soft soap should be kept in a dry place in a cellar, and should 
not be used for three months after it is made 

Lard should be kept hard and white; and that which is taken 
from a hog over a year old is best. 

To select nutmegs prick them witb a pin; if they are good, the 
‘oil will instantly spread around the puncture. 

When a keg of molasses is bought, draw off a few quarts, else 





tion, and, as a class, fishermen are strong aud healthy; and the|the fermentation produced by moving it will burst the cask. 


| wives, who undertake a part of the men’s work are atill stronger 


| and healthier, 


vigorous, and brave people, 


Two small arteries branching up from the main arteries on 


; an Portugal, fish fried in onl forms a very large} each side of the neck, and passi i jaw- 
Fur-| proportion of the food of the population; their fish diet is sup-| bone, supply the face with R so Paenuses Shaee omni oe 
Having | plemented by a little bread and trait, and although the peasantry f 
\" the land never partake of flesh meat, yet they are a hardy, 


If the nose bleeds from the 
right nostril, for example, pass the finger along the edge of the 
right jaw till the beating of the artery is felt. Press bard upon 
it five minutes and the bleeding will cease. 
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‘THE ALBION. 
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THE RAILROAD PKOBLEM. 


The following is the full text of a 
lecture recently delivered in Boston, 
Mass., by Charles Francis Adams, Jr.: 

(Continued from onr last.) 
GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF RAILROADS. 

It ts, agsin, very obvions that the whole 
growth of thes» exceptional interest: has taken 
place within the present century. It is possible 
that the poet office may be +n exception to this 
remark, but in regard to all the others it is un- 
questionably true. Previous to the year 1800 
there was not one of them which was recoguized 
as a distinctive goveromental function. For 
myeelf, Iam free to say ‘hat Iam a believer io 
the Jeffereonian principle, tbat the world is 
governed too much. I dislike extremely to see 
anything which approximates even to extending 
government regulation over any new province, 
Nevertheless, the question is not what we like; 
it is elmply. what is. We must bow to the in- 
evitable, If this matter of transportation ie, and 
by experience is found to be, one over which it 
is necessary or inevitable that the government 
should exercise a c'rta'n degree of control, we 
must recogniee that fact, and accept it as best we 
may. If, going actep further, itis found that 
in accepting it, the government is oblixed to ex- 
tend ite trol over rail to an extent 
which jeopard ses the existence of the political 
fystem under which we were brought up, and to 

which we are attached, and in which we believe 
it is nove the less a portion of the inevitable; 
for, it is very clear that that railroad system 
which has changed and revolotiuniz:d the whole 
wor'd will not turn asije its course simply be- 
cause it is going to effect the political institu- 
tiens in use in theee United Statee 

Moreover, on general principles it must be 
very apparentto any thinkiog man that a dJis- 
turbing force which has already, as I have ¢n- 
deavored to point out in the lectures of thir 
course, revolutionized almost every institotion 
of mankind upon earth, which has moulded na- 
tions togetber on wholly new lines of division, 
which Las eff cted ve | portion of our civilized 
life, whether led in the Jaezest cities in the world 
or in the smallest New Eogland town—it is per- 
ectly absurd to suppore that a force like this. 
which affects and changes the whole tone of 
national thought and of national fee!ing ani of 
national education, is going to leave political 
systems untouched. If it is true hat the 
strength of a chain is proportionate to the 
st evugth of the weakest link in the chain. then 
ws would naturally look for the visit le political 
eff ct of th's railroad influenco at first showing 
itself at those points where cur institutions ae 
su'j-ced to the severest stress, We bere live 
uodcr the republican form of governmen’. Every 
one knows and no one here requires ty ve told 
that the principles of republican government are 
enbj ct to the ssverest stress where men are 
drawn together in the greatest sgg'egate rum: 
bers. The b eaking down, when it takes place. 
will begin to evince i'self in the largest cities, I 
thiok we have already some indications that it is 
beginuiog to evince iteel in the Cty of New 
York and in others of thore great aggreg tions 
of men which conetitate erssntially the railroad 
c ntres cf the country, I thiok we also have in- 
dications that we are overloading, so 10 epesk, 
the framework «f our goveromeat by con iaually 
forcing new functions upon it, We eee it year 
by year io Washington; we eee it year by year 
in al our State capitals Now. if it is found er- 
sential to force upon the already overloaded sys- 
tem of our simple republican government a 
closer and more intricate relation with this com- 
plex railroad eyetem, I, for one, frankly coufess 
I do not ree where the s olitical soeohiien that 
we are entering upon wi'l end = Yet, Iam per- 
sucded that no man can stand in the way of ae 
locomotive aud that it is simply for us to study 
th se questions as Lest we may, and having 
studied them with all the care that we can, than 
to p oceed to adapt our political institutions to 
the material system which is :trooger than they. 

There is but this ove course, so far as I cin ace 

open for us to pursue as reepects the deve op- 
ment of the railroad eystem. We must recog- 
nize facts as they exit eni pricciples as they 
devel »p the meelves, and sccommodate ourselves 
tothem. This isth: conclusion to which the 
beet political minds of Great Britain have-evi- 
dently come, and we may as well make ap oar 
winds to follow their example. Ind¢ed, here in 
Mae-echuset's we have: receded them, though 
unc neciousiy to curselves, sod even now the 
story of their experience is but a review of onr 
own. It would not be very easily to decide 
wh-ther the system of attempting to eupp!t men’ 
tbe operation of natural laws in the regulation 
of railroads by the enactment ’of statutes had 
been more exhaustively tried in America or in 
Great Britsin; but it is eery certain that the re. 
tults of the system Lave been more -impartially 
weighed there than here The conc!u:ions ar- 
tived at apply as well to ns as to them, and if we 
chros we cen profit by them; at any rato I will 
state them to you. 


ENGLAND'S EXPERIENCE. 










































































About three yrare’ ago joint committee of 


the British Huuse et Parlinment, « o.npored of 
meny of the most eminent public men in Eng- 
lind. had this whole system cf English railroad 
legislation, etretchiog through a period of f nty 
seers, under elaborate consideration, Their re 
port marks, I think, an«p ch in railroad in- 
vestigation, though about the only cnc usi n 
they arriv d at, epigrammatically expressed. wis 
that during those forty years English railroad 
leg'slation had never accomplished anything 
which it sought to bring about, and kad never 
prevented anything which it sought to hinder. 
At fret, as the committee showed, Parliament 


iplied ag we did here in the State of Massacha- 


aetis, upon certain tariffs of rates, which were 
inc: rporate! into the charters of the railros 
corpor tions, and which were intended to regu- 
‘ate their charges [a prictical operation thie 
methoi of regulating transportation by rail was 
proved wholly iueffsctive, It wacan attempt to 
develop the old system of es'abliching the tolle 
over turnpike an! bridges into a railroad tariff. 
Necesstrily it broke down, trom the simp'e fact 
that the railroad comrany wasnot only the own- 
er of the turnpike, bat {ft was also the single 
common carrier over it. We can get at a perfect 
idea bow utterly fatite such an attempt most 
neceseaily hive been if we consider what the 
result would have been had Parliament when it 
regulated the rates or tolla over those tarnpikes 
and bridges. a's» undertaken to c«etablih the 
charges which ebould be impos«d on every per- 
son or article in every conveyance that passed 
over them, 

This attempt utterly broke down, and broke 
down in the very earliest days of the railcoad 
syetem; co early that in 1846 the theory began to 
prevail and found expression in Parliament 
through Sir Robert Peel. that all hess restric- 
tions were wholiy unnecessary; and then war 
advanced a new ‘theory—the theory based upon 
an enlightened v'ew of self-interest in the rail- 
road corporations, onder which it was maintais- 
ed that the sense of self-interest would always 
compel managers of railroads to have du: regard 
tothe general advantage of the public, with 


which I bave referred repor‘ed in the most pointed 
manner that experience had demonstrate/ that 
very limited extent. 

of complete reliance upon competition between 
railroad companies; and it waa mairtained that 
the doctrines of free trade and latssez faire,if logi 
cally and consietently applied. would be found 


to contain in it all the regalation of railroade 
that was necessary. Acting upon this theory, 


competing roads was encourazed. This took 
between railways existe! only to a limited ex- 


lation. 


toad combinations. 


which their own advantage was insopsrably io- 
tertwined. But the committoe of Parliament to 
this privciple could be depended upon only toa 


Railroad development went on, and parlia- 
mentary action then pxssed intothe new phase 


exceel a certain percentage upon the cnst of con- 
struction ‘This division hae been +uzeested in 
this coontry The prrliiamentary committee 
took it into consideration and they report that 
in Great Sritain, it would he attended, as it 
would obviously be attended in this country, 
with great if not insuperable difficulties, 
THE ENGLIFH COMPAOMISE P >LICY. 

Thus you see this committee. which number- 
ed among its members etstesmen as sacacicus 
as the Esrl of Derby and the Marquis of Salis. 
bury. had gone over the whole greund, and 
they siw perfectly well where the investigation 
was bringing them out. The railroad question 
was an irrepressible qnestion, it was one for 
which no remedy yet Cevised had proved sd:- 
quate; there waa only one remedy which no one 
had yet had the courage to apply. Tous the 
logic of the committze brought it face to face 
with ths final isene, and they were far to» hon: 
est and too clear-headed to attempt to avoil it 
by any trick, What did they do? They did, 1 


men it wasin their powsr to do—they simply 


declined to meet the iseu ». 
publicly, without indulging in ary of that epirit 


intolerable, 
4 railroad commission, almost precieely 


vions existed in Massachusetts 


measured, not only the relations of the govern 


country. 


think. the wisest thing which as practical states 
Without saying ao 


of prophecy which is permitted to us irres;on- ordinary manner is pot liable. 
sible investigators not called apon to de] with 
—— ee “o quietly nes Eoglich poli- 
ans concloded that the rem was A ver . 
extreme one for au evil wh'ch wo (> no whi are beld to be sat ject to the tax, whether pays 
And g0 they contented themeelyes able at sight or otherwise. 
with simply recommending the organizition of 
like |S™me 98 originals. 

that which had already for several years pre- 
Ion fact they 
adopt:d what in medicinas would be called ao 
expectant course of treatment, seeing clearly 
enough that great priociples were at work which 
moat affect to a degree which cannot now be 


ment to the railroad system. bit the influence |sion of the main line of the Midland Railroad 
of the railroads on the politics! system of the 
Pending a future and more complete 


at bank, that all such notes and acceptances 
shall be paid by the bank and charged in the 
ac‘ountof the mak~18 drawercr acceptor, in the 
game manner ae ordinary checks would be. ruch 
notes and acceptences are consilercd liable to 
the twocent stamp tax as ‘tvouchers’’ for the 
piyment of money by the bank. This applies to 
not-s, drofts, &:.. made, diavn or accepted 
prior to February 8th, 1875, wlei paid by the 
bank on or afer that date, 

Second —This tax applies to checks drawn by 
sbenk upon itself for the purpose of paying ita 
own dividends, coupons or interest «f other cor- 
porations, or for other payments, 
Third—Checke driwn by State, county or sity 
officers in their official capacity upon public 
bonds deposited in a bank are exempt if sald 
bonds are kept separate from any privete ac- 
count, it not oving within the intent cf the law 
to tax a public treasury. 
I will add, with 1eference to some « ther ques- 
tions frequently proposed to this « flice,\thet or. 
ders for dividends are subject to the tex if drawn 
for a definits and certain sum, but not other- 
wise, 

An ordinary certificate of deposit used inthe 








































Interest coupons are considered exempt. Bills 
of exchange, foreign as well as inland, when 
drawn upon a bank, ta ker or trust company, 


Duplicates of bills, orders, &c , areMiable the 
Receipts not se'ating to 
banking business —for instance, for rents—are 
x: m pt. 
J. W. D. votase, Commiesioner. 
-_oooOoo 
TImpostant Raitzoap Movement —O. March 
16th, the officers and others interested in the 
Albany aud Surquebions Riil ovd took posses. 


from Sidney to Smith’s Va'l-y, and the branches 
to Utica and Rome, together with the depots, 


for many years charte's were freely grarted by 
Parliament and the indefinite construction of 


place about the year 1844; and thirty years later 
the committee report thatasa result competition 


tent, and that it cannot be maintained by legis-| monopoly 
This was forced upon their attention by 
he obvious fact that Eogland, like France, had 
at last come to be divided up into six territories, 

by about that number of leading rail- 


Provieion was then made by a very elaborate 
law, similar to one that has from the begioning 
been in force in Masewchosetts looking to the 


development of these influences, which are now|freight houses rhope, and rolling stock; 
at beet not perfectly understood, and which | appointed station ageats, dsributed tickets, 
cannot well, therefors, bs measured, they ai p'-| ‘nstructivos, and blaoks, sn! commenced 
ed a policy which may best be described as a| managing these lines aod runniog trains over 
throwing over entirely of the old idea of sep-| hem or the Delaware and Hudsoo Canal Com- 
piementing the effect of natural lawa by legisia | pavy. the necessary repairs are to b) made at 
tive enactments a d adop‘ed a policy which|onc:, and fir-t-class pweseng:r accommodations 
to effect is nothing more thar recognising the| sre promised as +o pn v8 they can be pl cod upon 
and undertaking to regulate it] he track Itis sad that the Receivers of the 
through the force cf an intelligent public opin | Midland propose to 1un occa-ional trains and do 
jon. As theorists or philosophers. their position | rom» freight bu-iocssou the main line ander 
would have been absucd; but they wore vo! | certain restrictions 
theorists or philosophers but practical public 
men dealing with practical pnblic questicns —a 
or mon we might svy, of an altozether different 
color, 
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ultimate assumption «f all the railroads by the 
government; but the committee report, as oe 
c mmittee of our own legislature world be com- 
pelled to do of the simi ar provieion in orr own 
statute law, that the terms of the act of 1844 do 


Important to Bankers. 


of the railroad system; and in case Parliament 
were to determine to assume the property of the 
several companise, that it is very improbable 
that the process of arsumption pointed out by 
law woold be the one which wonld be followed. 


peared in this journsl, on March 18th, 18765: 
Treasury Department, 
Or-iog oF InTERNAL ReveNvuE, 
Wasninoron, March 10tb, 1875 


Bank, New York: 


roads, which hed teen stimulated by the policy 
of the year 1844, had led to the inevitable result 


lead to—the consolidation of competing roads! of * jy gection 15 of the * Act to amend exist 
{oto single companirs of enormons proporticns i ts 
was most rapidly going on. This excited the| '°S customs and internal revenue lawe,’’ &c. 
greatest slarm which forced the expression in; approved F.braary 8th, 1875. 

the — — = by Captain be fa one! You al-o »ek the following questions: 

of his reporte, that th: tims was rapidly coming ; 

when os qumtion ronet be decidad whether the First—Ase notes, dratie, 
government would possess the railroada or 














ment. Rat her+ again this committe report that 
were anticipated In any event, they go on to! have matured apd tiace been prid ? 
soy, whether it has brought them or not, it hae| 
fbeen found impossible to prevent conso'idation | by a bauk upon itself, fur the 
rom going on through avy legislative evact- 
mente, and equally imyossible to Jay down apy! of interest of oth 1 corporations 
principles de‘ermiutog its limi's or character. 


laborious investigation of railrosd topica which | tax 
has ever been undertaken, pass in review all the, ‘ec'ion 15 of said act cf Febraary 8tb, 1875 
various panaceas for railroad abuces which we 


legisilatares and enacted into multitndinous| whats ever, drawo upon any 
laws. They fini equal mileage rates imprac'i--| trust company, shall be subj ct toartamp tax o 
able and inespedient; a r vision of rates and! two cen's. 

faes base! on the intention of providing a fsir 
rate of profit on the cost of the railroads. they 


sca'e of rates and charges could with difficulty 
be arrived at, and the aseert wou'd result io 
little if any gain to the public, 


* pavable ore dav after date,”’ &c 
Immediate re-| time. as well as thoze 79 able at sight or on ds 
were practicable they say, under the rapid fluc-| substituted for check», &, as commoniy used 


tuations of the railroed system, could be looked | according to the custom of b nks. 
upon as affording no permanent relief; anda} Section 6 of the act of March 8r1. 1875,+x 


The followiog will bo read with interes , ar 
not appear to be suited to the present condition | * continuation of the correspondence which ap- 


Wesawhile the over-constraction of onmpetiog F. D. Toppen, Fsq., President Gallatin National Cc Cc 


In your letter of the 4th inst, you inqniro as 
which competition among railroads must always) tothe proper in'erpretation of the word © ycuch “6 


and acceptances, x 5 
chen nde gepdile 8.5 teh, ates tes FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 


whether the railroads would posses: the goyern-| stamp tax of two centre; and, if 80, doce the tax 


apply to notes, drafts and acceptances d 
the process bad not brought with it the svils that | pana -d prior to F. bruary 8th. 1875, aod which 


Second - Does the tax epply to checks drawo 


purpose of paying 
its own dividend: and the dividends, coupour 


‘Ibi-d— Are checks drawn by a State, ccuaty 
Fivally,this committee, as the reen'tof the most) or city government on & bavk eubject to this 


provides that a bewk check. droft, order or 
in this country annually see introduced into our| vou her tor the paywent of any sum of money 


baok, backer or 


It is understood that thie ¢n-ctmment vas mad 
maivly to meet eves ons of the stamp,tex on 
find to be utterly impracticable; a maximum | checks by the snhsitution of receipts, ordere 
It imp 82 
the taxupon checks or orders &c., drawn ov 


duction of rites and fares by law. even if it} mand; so aleo on receip: andl! others vouc here 




























DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 

ts Published Every Saturday, bv 

JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advanec, 
- §BEDS AND PLANTS. 

The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 

per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 

Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 

"| priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 


Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 








choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Sceds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 10 THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Fstablished 1842. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


To Consumplives. 

The advertiser, a retired physician, hav- 
izg providentially discovered, while a 
Medical Missionary in Southern Asia, a 
very simple vegetabl remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and 
all throat and lung affections—also a posi- 

















periodical revision of rates aud fares by govero- 
ment agents they find to be wholly impractic- 
able. unless some standard of revision which no 
man as yet can suggest can be fixed upon. 

We here in Massachusetts, have always had 
reserved in our charters the right for the legis- 
latore to reduce rates of freight and fare, when 
the profits upon any given railroad ehall ex- 
ceed a sum st fficient to pay ten per cent. opon 
the capital invested in it I believe that this 
resesve power in Maegachu-et 6 has never been 
acted upon; and wheter it has or not, thir 
committee conclade that it would be io England 
und sirable to act upon it in the interest of the 
public. In France there is a provision for the 
revision of rates of freight and fare founded upoo 
adivision of profits between the government 
and the corporation whenever theese profits shall 


empte from the t+x, “the receipts fa th snd tive and radical specific fur Nervous De- 
* rece’ a e receilp on2 

book of a savit gs nauk or institution for poe. bility, Premature Decay, and all Nervous 

haviog no capital stock, sud doing no other| Complaints, feels it his duty to make it 


busiaces than receivi g deporitr, to be loaned | known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
Or juvested for the s le benefit of the porties 








ie paid to a depositor on bis p 8i.bork "” 


making such deposits, with protit or compensa- 
tiun to the aseuciation or comp+n, wher money 


by this motive, he will cheerfully send 
[free of charge] to all who desire it, the 
recipe for preparing, and full directions 










‘This provei n leaves tbe tax upon all ipt 


as vouchers fcr the payment vo! movey on d-. 
posit, as imposed by rection 1) of the gs'd act «1 
Februsty 8 b whether euch receip's are lovge o1 
couteived fa a Louk, 

I reply tu your epecific questions: 


tw en the bang and the maker of the§-_otes, o1 





(with the above exception) given to the banks 


First -‘Lbat if there is suy understanding be- 


acceptor of the checke, dratts or orders payables 







for success‘ully using, this providentially 

desired remedy. Those who wish to 

avail themselves of the benefits of this 

discovery without cost, can do so by re- 

turn mail, by addressin 

Dr. CHARLES P. MARSHALL, 

64 Niagara Street, 

Buffalo, N. Y, 














THE ALBION. 




















OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. _B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, wAND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every wee!:—From New York every 
‘Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL T0 NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
econd Class, £18 f 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage. me irst Class, 15, 17 and 


2) Guineas, 
FROM NEW YC « OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Ateave vi 

First Class, $50, mS and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all rts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

— ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Pubin panuaee, , apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 


For A ae passage, at lit Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ing, N 
a (CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Aornr. 





ANCHOR | LINE. 


New York cand Glasgow. 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
UTOPIA. ceereees Saturday, April 3, at noon. 
BOLIVIA....- Saturday, April 10, at 9 A. M. 
ErHIOPiA.... ..Saturday, April 17, at noon. 
ELYSIA..0.-..-008 . Saturdsy, April 24, at 9 A. Mi 

RATES OF PASSAGE — PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 

QUE ENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, $50 to $70, 





oeeeee 


to lations 





INTERMEDIATE and SYTEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 
G27" Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates. 
Send for cireulars, iving further temetion, to Com 


pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor 
HENL ERSON BROMMERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HEADLANDs. 





le Tons. 
CANADA ceeesceeeecb276 


THE sa 





eoereesdi od 
One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every W ages Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool......++++++« 70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage from L/ iverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


— Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of £3, an ring speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy 

For further partic ulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. IURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line, 











To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco—Cabin, $135, $125, or 
$60, currency, according to location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Llong Koug, $300, gold, 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 

Henny Cuayncry, Captain Wa. If. Rarusun, Aprif 1, 
1875, 12 M., onnecting with all steamers for Centrai 
Americtn and South Facitie ports. 

And every «‘ternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with ail steamers for Central American uad Soutb 

Pacific ports. 


Extra steamers tor freight and way passengers will be | —— 


despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 
Bteame:s leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
ollows : 
City OF TOKIO... .+00006 oe revccscccoccseses-eocece — 
For freight and passage, or further information, ap, > 
pe company” 's Utice, on whart, foot ot Cana! street, co 


H, J. BULLAY, Superintendent, 


OF VESSELS, 


“ AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 
*KENILWORTH.......cs000-2+.ceec-cveceeses March 25 
PENNSYLVANIA ..cecs.cceccsecccsssocccoces- April 1 
INDIANA... cccccee eoseeeeApril 8 
— o+-April 15 
OHIO... ...00.008 -«sApril 2? 
ILLINO'S April 29 











eee teeereeeseeees 


_ Ge Rates of age, payable in currency : 
Cabin, $10) and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
red rates. Brepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 


Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Not carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 

From Philadelphia. From New York. 
VADERLAND.... April 3} SWITZERLAND, — 15 
NEDERLAND....April 27 , State of Nevada....May 
sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 

Street, New York. 


Cm Drafts = England and Ireland. 
"INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRroaoway, Vv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 
NEW Y' 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF Tika. 
tuirs of the Company is eee in conformity with the 
requirements ss Section 12 of its Charter . 


ing Jarl, 
UBT Aevccccecccccscocccocessce $91,546 78 
6°0,221 19 


Premiums received from Jan. 1 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..., 




















to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 
$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon uvLLs 





Vremiums marked off as earned during the 

PeTIOd AB ADOVE..ossecereccsecerscccsssees $612,795 58 
Vaid for Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
brates t the same period. weaeic 8460, 588 lt 
Keturn Premiums... .#82,786 46 
fuk COMPANY HAS THe sewn ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.es..ce.eceeeeseee$155.071 OL 
Jnited States and other stocks... .469,499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing int rest193,300 00 

_—-— $817 870 01 

paatee Notes and Bills deeeivanle....... 106,350 12 


ubscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.re. cocccccccccrcccccoccose 4€,018 93 


Total Assets..es coeccecccoecseccceoses $1,010,367 78 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their be pe | een cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February n 
TURK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICALES OF fH COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereot. or their legal representatives, on and after 
cUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which ~—_ 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be p: 
luced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
zxtent redeemed. 
A divileud in Scrip of FIF CY PF R CENT. 
declarea on the amount ot Earned jums for 
the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, whi may be 
eetitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
‘wed on and after I UESDAY, ag 6th | of vn next. 
By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 





JOIN K. MYERS, 
U.B, CLAFLIN, 

G WD. a OILLEsPlE, 
4. S. BARNE: 

WM, BLODUETI 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. E 


For Interest....02. 02 ssccess sesseees 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 


upon the Premiums terminated during | ® 


the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF NEW YORK, 
156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874. 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...,.... $1,547,132 00 
580,070 98 
oe eccoe «6258, sgeadinnd 4s 


92,4 40, 6 073 


seenee 


Disbursements. 


Paid for Ciaums by Death on 


Policies and Payment of An- 
BUILIAG cc 500 reccerreccereeecs 
Pad te Dividends, Return 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cw, ani Interest un Divi- 
dend. &a 


$594,231 09 


» 199 48 


ste ee re eresseesene 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 °8 
Paro wr Expenses 23, 
Taxes, Medical Exam-ners’ 


bees. Commiamons....co... 295,508 58 


—-——— — $1,351 939 56 
Assets. 


Cab iu Bank. ‘Trust Com 
and on hand....-ece-sesseee 





ARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WM, EMAN, JOUN H. CLARK, 


ee. H. DpoNWan, 


RICHAKD r. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 

JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


. STRANG 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JENIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Flare, Secretary. 


$69,320 7 
Bovds and Mortgages, and Ia- 
terest accrue! on vame,.s. - 5,158, 67 3 











~NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSIN Sas, 

Receive 1 FPOSTITS subject to CLLECK AT SIGHT 
paying INTEREST oa DAILY BALaNE€ES. 
CHECKS ou this Company pass through 

the CLEABING «+ OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS ani FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
Keep transfer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TEES for RAILRUADS and other corporations and fo: 
ndi viduals. 

WILLIAM RF, FOSTER, Pr:sident 

AN DREW McKINNEY, Vico-Presiie.i. 


WANTED !! 
A wett-Lticutep LOFT Wantep, down 
town, below John Street. 
Apply to Joun Hittyer, 14 and 16 
South William Street, New York. 








Loft 





Leans on Polictes in force...... 2,279,738 U8 
United States and New Yor 

State Stocks....00...-seeeeee 705,256 00 
Quarterly em! Semi-Annual 

Premiums and Pre- 

miums ond Interest iu course 

of collection and transmiz- 

ee reeccceoese otece © 513,008 24 

Temporary Lvans on Stocks 

and Bonds (Market ve’; of 

the Securities, $301,278...... 644,580 47 
Interest due to date, and « 

other property........06 +.  56,7(5 95 

ses eeersseseceoe 599,675 48 

Reserve =f e my PI policies 


in force, Darlisie 4 per cent..$7,415,087 19 
Claims by death not yet due 3¥,990 
Dividends uvpeid and allo 


Midicieccisarcdereee Mas 
ae a 97,868,658 71 7 
Undivided Surplus - - - - $1,837,677 17 





The Manhattan iov'tesa comparison with other first- 
clues Companies as to the following p rticu ars: 

The large excess of Assets over its | — Men. 

The small Ratio of oe to laco 

Care in the selection of Kisks, aousia in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill io Managemen 

J ne and Liberality in the eres of Losse: and 

vidends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operatiors 
for a quarter of a century 

The interest sccount | vewcoeds the claims p tid, 

No portion of the of this has been 
Jerived from reinsuring the risks of unsuccessful com 
panks. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidea: 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary- 





| 


RR Le 


Bonne” | Asst. Secrevaries 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WILL STREET, wv. ¥ 


NEW YORK, January Stet, ane 

THE FOLLOWING STAT!:MENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31% December, 1874, is published 
+ conformity se the provisions of its 





ber 3lst, 1373. 46.9 0 3 
Premiums received iin January bt to ® 
Gember 31 ty 187bsece-see-cee-eee .. oe... 1,378 876 06 
Total Premiums..... .. cccccceseeee $1,'2 ,776 99 
a 9-7 of premiums earned from J. cna, 
to December 3ist, 1874. soos. $1,401,0'9 20 
saneaee PReMIUMS..0.....00-cecssescoee 7,143 27 


Ne! earoed premiums ............ 
Paid during the same ;eriod : v 
niissi: E and Re 


$ 318,615 93 
m= 





° ? 


» less 
WIVEZEB 00 occ cccccccccccececccesocscccess 


1,065,183 89 
214, 27 Us 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, sad 
August Ist... .eoe...sceeereoes $20,/00 Ov 
Paid cash rebat ment to deilers .... $155,715; 20 


"he Company his the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba wo $02,737 49 
United pitee, State, Bauk 
other ceece pace Q 4 
3,9'3 


Rowe . seseeeese 163,889 89 
and ue, an 
scrip of other companies........ 38,212 00 


Interest due on “Tnvestme ‘ts 





A Semi-Annual Divideny of FIVE \5) PER CENT. wil 
be paiu to the stockholiers, or their legal representatives 
on aud after MONDAY, January zdth, 187+, 


TRUSTEES 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, kBiD, 


JAM#S REFLAND, 
3aMUE!, WILLETS," 
ROBE 


KT L. TAYLOR, = JULIN ©, WOOD’ 
WILLIAM T. FKOSC. GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WAIT, H&NRY EYRK, 
<ULWOOD WALTER, #Dwann aed, 

; ALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DAN(KL T. WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. t1aM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY k. KUNHARDI, 

. L, McORRADY, JOHN §. WILLIAMS, 
witiate NELSON, Ja., CUAKLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNEK, PAUL N, 

EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUG 
WILLIAM B.s00ft 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Seconu V lce-President 
©, J. (PSPARD, Seoretarv. 


STEEL PENS, 


——<—>" —— 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are prised in 15 

see Onx Pen alone, we sold more than 
5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly c:le- 
ovated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GZ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send @ Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. r.. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Money Wanted for Chicago. 
JOSIAH H. REED, 


No, 20 Nassau Street, Reoms 6 and 7, 
NEW YORK. 


CONTROLS APPLICATIONS FOR MCDERATE LOANS 
ON FIRST-CLASS CHICAUO REAL ESTATE, 
Solid security and gond rates of interest. 
Capitalists are invited to examine the inducements 


offered. 

J. H, AS been gprs et uainted with Chi- 
cago for Loe Re yom ap ork references 9 
the S highest cha 














h 





; of the Num. 























